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Discover the 1951 Nash! You, who have not owned a attempted in other cars. This is music to our ears. It is the _ 
Nash, may have wondered at the remarkable enthusiasm — way owners applaud us for keeping ahead of the procession 
and loyalty of Nash Airflyte owners. They tell you of ex- —for building more modern cars. -_ 
ceptional gas mileage—of long trips without fatigue—of Our sales gain since the war is five times as great as the Mat 
spending a comfortable night in the Nash bed—of “driving average of the industry. One ride will tell you why! Fan 
through | blizzards in perfect comfort—of feats of hill-c limb- Before you decide, take an Airflyte ride—in the world’s most kee] 
ing, fast driving and taking roads they would not have modern car. cust 
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| Dream away the miles, while another drives, Here's the basic secret of streamliner trains, Take your choice of 20 different upholstery c 
i in this Airliner Reclining Seat. At night, both modern airliners and Nash automobiles. Air- combinations; one of the widest offered by 
| seats become Twin Beds. Coil springs indi- __ flyte Construction welds body-and-frame into an" car-maker. Hydra-Matic Drive available iad 
i vidually cushion all four moving wheels. one double-rigid, girdered unit that’s safer. in both Ambassador and Statesman series. 
1951 Bu 
Lik 
bus 
ple: 
; 
. Even at zero, your Airflyte is as cozy as home. Over 25 miles to the gallon, at average high- . 
4 It alone has the Weather Eye System that re- way speed, in the Nash Siamenen. idk a The Worlds Most Modern Cars 
; freshes, filters and thermostatically heats the Nash Ambassador recently averaged 95.3 The Ambassador ¢ The Statesman ¢ The Rambler Y 
4 air on pressurized airliner principles. miles per hour for over 700 miles! { 
| H TELEVISION — Look for “The Nash Airflyte Theatre” on your favorite CBS Television Station every week. Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Mich. Ser 
: 
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American Blower... time-honored name in air handling 





Philadelphia* is another city with a conveniently located Ameri- 
can Blower branch office to provide you with data and equipment 
for air handling. You can reach American Blower in Philadelphia by 
calling Rittenhouse 6-6393. In other cities, consult your phone book, 





BANKS PROFIT... 


Banks have a way of keeping their 
customers’ comfort well in hand. 
Many have found American Blower 
Fans and Capillary Air Washers 

keep air refreshingly clean and 
customers and employees delightfully 
cool. Using fans and air washing equip- 
ment as a combined unit is a highly 
effective method of providing comfort 
cooling, yet its cost is surprisingly 

low. If you're interested in similar 
equipment for your business, call 

gur nearest branch office. 








BUS TERMINALS PROFIT... 


Like any business, a big metropolitan 
bus terminal needs to maintain a 
pleasant atmosphere. And we're proud 





to report that one of the country’s largest 
terminals recently ordered 85 American 
Blower Type A Conditioners. These 


.Yeliable units are designed for summer 


cooling and dehumidifying and winter 
heating and humidifying. Type A 
Conditioners might prove an equally 
profitable investment for you since the 
advantage lies in being able to meet 
the climate conditions of any season 
with a single unit. 








FARMERS PROFIT... 


They put air to work down on the 
farm, too. Drying a big barnful 

of damp hay used to be a problem, but 
no longer. Enterprising farmers 

around the country use American Blower 
Hay Curing Fans to speed up drying 
time. More hay is cured, hence more 
dollars in profit. Our Bulletin 3205 
will give you helpful information on 
hay curing fans. 





*If you attend the Heating and Ventilating 
Exposition in Philadelphia, January 22-26, 
1951, you are extended a tordial invitation 
to visit our exhibit in Booth A. 











AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroration 


Your Best BUY AMERICAN BLOWER «1 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD ¢ AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS - DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER - TONAWANDA IRON 
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like Prince Charming with 


“Archie Heller, Traffic Manager at Mary Jane 
shoes, calls. Tells me* advance samples of 
their new fashion footwear caught feminine 
eyes all over the country. Says now the sales de- 
partment expects him to wave some kind of magic 


shoes 





wand and stock up 82 retail outlets with the new footwear while the 
ladies are still in a buying mood. Asks me if I can immediately deliver 


the shoes in quantity to all 82 stores. 


Mr. Heller, I answer, me and the 


other Express Men will be charmed to cover the country with Mary 
Jane’s new shoes before that fateful hour for the sales department — 
before the ladies change their mind. The picture below was taken at 
one of the stores a few days later. And as you can see, the ladies com- 
pletely fell for our quick delivery of the latest style in footwear.” 





For the fast, friendly way 
to ship or receive anything... 


cots 


*James V. Moran, 11 years an Express Man. 
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Nation-Wide Rail-Air Service 
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Moot Court 


As usual Harvard gets all the glory, while 
we (the rest of the colleges) really do th 
work. [Newsweek, Nov. 13] carries a story. 
in the Education department, of Harvard's 
moot-court program. 

As an example of what law schools are 
doing in this field, you overlooked my school, 
New York University School of Law. We 
have a program which puts Harvard to 
shame. 

Our Moot Court is run by a student board, 
which selects cases to be argued, both at the 
trial and appellate levels, with all the prepa- 
ration of the briefs and the arguments them- 
selves done by the students. 

The program includes a competition at the 
appellate-court level. During the freshman 
year, the students form firms of three or four 
men, and each firm is assigned a case. These 
cases present a problem of research in pre- 
paring the law both for the brief which the 
firm must submit, and for the oral arguments 
they must present to a panel of three judges 
(sitting as an appellate court), composed of 
practicing attorneys. For each case the plain- 
tiff and defendant is represented by one of 
the firms. 

The winners go on to the next round, with 
the cases becoming succeedingly more diffi- 
cult, until the final competition is reached by 
the remaining two firms. 

Last year’s final was an argument based on 
the facts of the Gardella-Chandler baseball 
suit and was judged by the Chief Justice of 
Connecticut and two members of our court 
of appeals ... 


JosEPH SLAVIN 
New York City 
NEwswEEK was careful to point out that 


Harvard was only one of a number of law 
schools that stage mock trials. 


Allin an Ant Hill 


It occurs to me after reading Henry 
Hazlitt’s article “ ‘Full Employment’ as In- 
flation” [Nov. 27] that the Fair Deal has 
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Henry first flips the switch on the versatile Multigraph Duplicator. 
as ef One duplicating operation quickly changes blank paper into few or many 
al has permanent black copies of business records. The business form, together with 
information recorded on it, is completely reproduced. 
Here is the modern way to handle paperwork procedures in every department 
1] —in manufacturing, purchasing, distributing, payroll, order-billing, inventory, 
XVI, etc.—wherever copies are needed. And every copy is turned out quickly. The 
on tedious jobs of interleaving, assembling sets of forms and correcting every copy 
— are eliminated. 
uild- Multigraph methods can be applied with equal effectiveness to every 
~ duplicating requirement of business. You may produce few copies or thousands. 
ling Each is a sharp original. Each is error-free. No wonder office workers 
50: 3 like the Multigraph way. 
tthe Thousands of companies, large and small, are making big savings with 
ae Multigraph simplified business methods. For detailed information call the nearby 
4. Multigraph man or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, 
— Ohio—Production Machines for Business Records. 
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That’s the pay-off line in this 
letter —the good relations 
builder! “‘Shipment received 
in good condition.” When 
your product is packaged 
in Gaylord boxes — you 
know your product is befter 
protected — All the Way! 


e CORRUGATED AND SOLID 
FIBRE BOXES 


* FOLDING CARTONS 


‘ KRAFT PAPER AND 
SPECIALTIES 


® KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


For years Gaylord boxes have 
been protecting the products 
of many of the country's 
leading manufacturers. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City * Seattle 
Indianapolis * Houston * Los Angeles * Oakland * Minneapolis * Detroit « Columbus 
Fort Worth * Tampa « Cincinnati * Dallas * Des Moines * Oklahoma City « Greenville 
Portland * San Antonio * Kansas City + St. lovis * Memphis « Bogalusa « Milwaukee 
Chattanooga * Weslaco * Appleton * Hickory * Sumter * New Haven « Jackson 
Greensboro * Miami * Mobile * Omaha « Philadelphia « Little Rock ¢ Charlotte 
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stolen their idea from the social insects which 
we call ants. 

The ants have full employment. Each ant 
has a given task to perform and never gits 
away from it. They have three classes, or 
levels, of government. No doubt a powerful 
bureaucracy to keep the worker ants’ noses to 
the grindstone. Some ants are assigned to 
care for and feed the young. Some are 
guards. Some cultivate their gardens, while 
others raise utility insects. Ants steal the 
young of other ants for use as slaves. Ants 
share their food and work. They do not have 
equality of condition. The politicos are ex- 
empt from many burdens and were no doubt 
the first Fair Dealers. Anyway the ant is a 
great social insect. But who wants to trade 
our American institutions and way of life for 
Ant Socialism? No offense meant to the ants. 


Lioyp M. Harmon 
Coronado, Calif. 


Teacher and Students 


Someone did a grand job on Nat Holman 
[Dec. 4]. Not too sweet, not too sour. As one 
who was closely identified with him while he 
was a member of the Original Celtics, I can 
testify to his honesty as a man and a player. 

At the beginning of his professional and 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeies 


Nat Holman: Great at any game 


coaching career he rarely saw a week-end 
game while City College was playing and yet 
his teaching was so instilled even then that 
his team won more often than they lost. 

Nat would have been an even greater 
soccer player than he wae a basketball player 
if that is at all possible. He would have been 
great at any game... 

Holman and the Celtics loved to win. 
They could all have retired rich had they 
wished to throw a game. The temptation was 
always at hand.-To their credit they never 
did. 

Maurice RosENWALD 


New York City 


Let me offer my congratulations and ap- 
preciation to NewsweEex for its excellent 
article on the City College of New York 
basketball team. 

We at City College are very proud of the 
accomplishments of our athletes but we take 
greater pride in the fact that they are, first of 
all, good students. We believe that their 
victories in the tournaments last year were 4 
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VWravel Queen Of 1950 


More Americans have traveled overseas 
in 1950 than in any previous peacetime 
year. And the most startling increase 
has been in the number who have gone 
by air. More tourists have actually trav- 
eled by plane than by ship!* And nearly 
a quarter of a million people have flown 
the oceans in Boeing Stratocruisers. 


These great twin-deck airliners, in 
service only a few months when 1950 
began, have established new standards 
of comfort in travel by air. They are 


spacious, with ample room to move 
about in the main-deck cabin and the 
luxurious lower-deck lounge. Rest-room 
facilities are large and well-appointed. 
Modern galleys permit the serving of 
hot, tempting meals. 


Air and altitude conditioning aboard 
the Stratocruiser are the finest ever de- 
veloped for any aircraft. Like the deep, 
soft, specially designed seats, indirect 
lighting and soundproofing, they add to 
passenger comfort—make Stratocruiser 


Boeing has built fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward-looking airlines: 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS ° 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


UNITED AIR LINES ¢ BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
For the Air Force, the B-50 Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet and C-97 Stratofreighter, 


travel not only the fastest, but one of the 
world’s most luxurious forms of travel. 


People who can afford to travel as 
they like, as well as those of modest 
means, choose the swift, economical 
Stratocruiser that speeds them over the 
oceans in hours. But beyond that, they 
know Boeing’s record of staunchness 
and dependability. They know the in- 
tegrity that goes into the design, engi- 
neering and manufacture of all Boeing 
airplanes. 3 


* Based on latest available information from 4 
U. 8. Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
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will YOURS 
when the 


weathers 


HOT ? 


' Only a cash register loses weight for 
lack of exercise. Looking now to 
next summer, will your cash register 
suffer from lack of business— 
because you’re not air-conditioned? 

Now is the time to insure next 
summer’s profits by installing air 
conditioning. Your Worthington 
distributor can give you an attrac- 
tive price. 


Follow the Lead of the Largest 


Selected for such large installations 
as J.C. Penney stores, Quebec House 
Apartments in Washington, Burl- 
ington Mills in North Carolina— 


Worthington also makes small 
“package” units for small shops, 
eating places and offices. 

Worthington users say Worthing- 
ton equipment works best because 
it’s all made . . . not just assembled 
... by Worthington.* 

And Worthington’s over-50-year 
experience in air conditioning and 
refrigeration is balanced by your 
local distributor’s engineering ex- 
perience. (See Classified Telephone 
Directory). Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Air Con- 
ditioning and Refrigeration Divi- 
sion, Harrison, New Jersey. 


WORTHINGTON 


_— 2 
a 
— et, ‘4 


<LI 


Revert ee 
VS 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


The Only Complete Line . . . Always the Correct Recommendation 


*Worthington makes more of the vital components— compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—for completely engineered systems or unit conditioners than any other manufacturer, 
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triumph for the amateur spirit in intercolle. 
giate athletics. As educators, we in the col- 
leges are always faced with the problems of 
keeping our athletic programs in proper per- 
spective to the total educational picture. 

Your writer did an admirable job of ex. 
pressing the spirit which prevails at City 
College of New York. 


Dr. Harry Nosie Wricut 
President 
C.C.N.Y. 
New York City 


Show of Hands 


I am sure a great many other readers are 
as disappointed as I am after reading your 
review of “Cyrano de Bergerac” [Nov. 27]. 
You state that “Ferrer, his eloquence aided 
by the most expressive hands in show busi- 
ness” and then proceed to show a cut of him 


José Ferrer: Expressive hands 


with his feet, not his hands, predominating. 
In fact, his hands aren’t to be seen! 


Would it be possible to see a close-up of 
his famous hands? 


IsaBet L. SEARJEANT 
Mendon, N.Y. 


Puerto Rico 


I’ve been reading your Nov. 18 edition here 
in Korea and in your article “Puerto Ricans” 
... I noticed you put an “s” in Puerto Ricans. 

There are more than 2,000,000 citizens of 
the U.S. born in Puerto Rico—loyal and law- 
abiding citizens. I don’t think it is fair when 
you put an “s” ... in your article “Puerto 
Ricans: Red-Sponsored Assassins.” 

Perhaps you should tell your readers that 
there are good ones and bad ones. For exam- 
ple, you should also write about one whole 
Puerto Rican regiment of infantry—the 65th 
Infantry which is now fighting in Korea for 
freedom and democracy against “Red- 
sponsored troops” ... 

Jose K. MARTINEZ 
First Lt. Inf. A.U.S. 


Yunghong, Korea 


POur appreciation for your excellent report 
[Nov. 13] on the recent attempts at insurrec- 
tion in Puerto Rico ... and especially for 
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‘Sensimatic Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Never such a machine at any price— 
that’s what thousands of users tell us! 
And until you have actually seen how its 
“mechanical brain” directs the Sensimatic 
through various accounting operations, 
it’s hard to believe any machine could 
be so versatile. Until you have actually 
watched an operator whisk through her 
work, it’s hard to believe that any ma- 
chine could be so fast, so easy to operate. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 4 h 
Burroug S Ge 


ine | 


Until you have heard what the Sensimatic 
is doing for other businesses. . . until you 
have learned its surprisingly low price 
... until you have seen it applied to your 
problems — you can’t know how much 
time and money a Sensimatic can save. 


Call your Burroughs man for a demon- 
stration today. Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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otyle note: Tailored carbons 
f and : ribbons! 








Neatness in work and’ personal ap- Carter's carbons are non-smudging, 
pearance are “musts” in busy offices too, put sharp impressions on paper 
—so it's smart to use Carter's tailored ...and not on busy fingers. Your lead- 
ribbons and carbons. ing Stationers and Office Outfitters 
Carter's exclusive Silvertip Clean- can show you big savings in using 
end eliminates messy fingers when Carter's Carbons and Ribbons. Right 
ribbons are changed...no more _ now, drop us a card for carbon sam- 
pounding an old worn-out ribbon to pies, along with the names of your 
dodge a messy ribbon-changing job. local dealers. 
Carter’s ribbons are inked scientifi- THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 
cally on fine fabric...to last and last... Boston, Massachusetts 


CARTERS 


top-quality carbons and ribbons 
Keep hands clean ... give cleaner impressions 


(AND SAVE MONEY) 
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printing the several statements of indignation 
from Puerto Rican citizens. This reaction was 
nearly universal. 

A few corrections: There were only nine. 
teen houses burned in Jayuya, with two more 
damaged, not “most of the houses.” Only the 
Jayuya post office’ was burned, not “severa| 
police stations and government buildings,” 
There were not “twoscore lives” but 97 
persons killed ... 

Aftermath: Thousands of signatures are 
being obtained to a statement to be for. 
warded to President Truman, denouncing the 
attempt on his life, and assuring him that 
Puerto Ricans in general are law-abiding, 
loyal American citizens. A popular fund js 
being raised to send to the widow of guard 
Leslie Coffelt, killed in his defense of Blair 
House. 

There was not a single incidence of am 
“continental” (American mainland citizen) 
being molested in any way during the recent 
troubles. Hundreds of us live and work in 
Puerto Rico, and most of us went on our 
daily round of business and other activity 
without trouble of any sort. 


Huca J. Witxiams 
Rio Piedras, P. R. 


Bleak Battlefields 


In the article [on Korea] in the Dec. 4 issue | 
you say “Tokyo bureau sends this picture of 
the bleakest battlefield on which the U. §. 
Army has ever fought.” Then you go on to 
speak of vegetable patches, expressionless 
women, straw lying in orderly rows alongside 
the fields. Well, on Attu and Kiska and on 
most of the Aleutians, there was not even a 
trace of any of this. 

The weather in New York City last week 
was a sample of Aleutian regular weather- 
50- to 60-mile winds are common there, and 
the rain we had in New York was a fair 
sample of Aleutian rain. There never was 
anything more bleak than Attu, Shemya, or 
Kiska in 1943-44. No roads, no vegetation, 
no women, no beer, just lots of cold damp 
rain and snow and cold—50- to 100-mile 
Williwaws and Vienna sausage. 





WiLuiaM P. LAMBERT 
Colonel, Transportation Corps 
U.S. Army Reserve 
North Plainfield, N. J. 


Newsweek 
Special Christmas Rate 








One Year 
only $4.75° 


(regular yearly rate $6.50) 














(] payment enclosed [(] please bill me 


offer expires Dec. 31, 1950 
*for U. S. and Canada only 


952 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Newsweek, December 18. 1950 
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ONCE YOU DRIVE IT, YOULL AGREE __ 


AKE a good long look at the 

gleaming beauty above. That’s 
the car to give you ‘‘the drive of your 
life’’! That’s the new 1951 Mercury 
with Mere-O-Matic Drive!* And 
you can see it today at your Mercury 
dealer’s showroom. 

Now—in the 1951 Mercury—is 
the new, s-m-o-o-t-h-e-r, simpler, 
more efficient transmission. And it’s 
thrift y, too. There’s just nothing 
like it on the road today. 

And there’s nothing to match this 





“Smartest carc_smoothest drive on 
the road!” That’ what theyre saying 
about the new /9S/ MERCURY / 





*3-WAY CHOICE! With Mercury for 1951 you have a 


) 


new Mercury for looks and luxury. 
Literally dozens of new features. 
Sweeping new styling from end to 
end; rich, new colors, upholstery 
and trim. You'll go for every line of 
its breath-taking new beauty. 

And when you compare this 
Mercury for value, for solid, built- 
in quality, for low upkeep, relia- 
bility, and performance, you'll agree 
Mercury is both ‘“‘the drive of your 
life’’ and ‘‘the buy of your life’’! 
MERCURY DIVISION + FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


triple choice for “the drive of your life”’—new 
Merc-O-Matic Drive and thrifty Touch-O-Matic Overdrive 
are optional at extra cost, and in addition there’s the 
silent-ease synchronized standard transmission. 


THERES NOTHING LIKE IT ON THE ROAD! 


New I9SI 


MERCURY 


with 


MERC-O-MATIC 
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CHRISTMAS SE 
FICHT 
TUBERCULO 5 






Color brings out the Christmas Spirit 


Every YEAR the Christmas Seal, enlisted in the fight against 
tuberculosis, becomes a symbol of the good will and selfless love that 
are the essence of the Christmas spirit. 
The original painting for this year’s Seal, shown here with the artist, 
André Dugo, makes effective use of color, as have all previous Seals. 
For color is basic in appealing to the heart—and to the mind. It is a language 
in itself by which we speak to each other in countless ways. Especially 
at Christmas do we express our thoughts in color—in gay cards and 
wrappings and decorations, in all kinds of gifts that make for happiness. 
Developing and producing new and appealing dyes and pigments 
to meet the demands of people everywhere is one of the important tasks 
of the Calco Chemical Division of American Cyanamid Company. 
It is another of the ways in which Cyanamid chemistry is helping to 
make the world a better place in which to live 


Supplying color... dyes and pigments... to industry is another of Cyanamid’s many services. 
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For Your Information 


TIME FOR GIVING: The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and its 3,000 affiliates receive their financial support 
from the annual sale of Christmas 
seals. That’s a lot of seals. News- 
WEEK readers who are working on 
their local campaigns know how 
many individual contributions must 
be made toward America’s yearly 
$350,000,000 payment against the 
ravages of tuberculosis which takes 
the lives of more people in this 
country than all other infectious 
diseases combined. The Christmas 
Seal has become a cherished Amer- 
ican tradition only because of your 
generosity at this time of year. In these parlous times, it 
seems especially worth perpetuating. 


GIVING TIME: There’s another current campaign in 
which we are especially interested because it is led by 
Gen. Carl Spaatz, one of NEwsweEeEx’s Contributing Editors. 
In accepting the chairmanship of the Iron Curtain Refugee 
Campaign of the International Rescue Committee, Genera! 
Spaatz felt that all possible aid should be given to the many 
thousands of human beings who are risking their lives to 
escape Soviet terror and brutality. He believes the cam- 
paign not only will serve a great humanitarian purpose but 
also is “vital to our national security program.” Right now, 
though, he’s on a very important swing around the country 
serving in another chairmanship—that of the Air Force 
Academy Site Selection Board which will choose the loca- 
tion for the new West Point of the air. Among Spaatz’s 
other titles are chairman of the board of the Air Force 
Association and chairman of the National Executive Board 
of the Civil Air Patrol. A busy man. No column this week. 


WELL INFORMED? A few issues 
ago this column listed examples of 
the extensive manner in which 
leading Soviet officials and publica- 
tions have been quoting NEwswEEK 
as a magazine accurately reflecting 
Administration attitude on interna- 
tional affairs. As soon as that much- 
publicized Chinese Communist 
delegation arrived at Lake Success 
for their UN debut the news pho- 
tographers went to work on them. 
We weren't too much surprised to 
find one delegate, Chiao Kuan-hua, 
pictured in The N. Y. Times calmly 
reading NEwsweEEk (see cut) while he waited for an after- 
noon General Assembly session to begin. 





THE COVER: The magic name of Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower once more appears in the varsity line-up for 
the critical contest to be played between the Western 
Powers and the forces of Communism. Coming in off the 
Columbia University bench to quar- 
terback the Atlantic Treaty team, 
Eisenhower faces his biggest as- 
signment and lays one of the world’s 
top reputations squarely on the line. 
For a description of the huge task 
facing “Ike” and insight into his 
own attitude toward the job, see 
page 22 (photo by Ed Wergeles). 
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*“*DADDY, IT’S A MERRY CHRISTMAS ANYHOW!?”’ 


if i sure is, Bobby—thanks to my boss and Hardware 

Mutuals! The doctor bills and hospital bills I ran up 
since my accident would have kept us broke for a long time 
. . . but Hardware Mutuals paid ‘em and sent us a check 
every week, too!” 

The benefits which you and your employes derive from 
Hardware Mutuals workmen's compensation and group 
accident and health insurance are far out of proportion to the 
surprisingly low net cost. These two coverages—the former 
covering on-the-job injuries and the latter off-the-job acci- 
dents or illnesses— mean complete ‘round-the-clock protec- 


tion that eliminates worry and builds morale and goodwill. 

Ask your Hardware Mutuals representative to suggest 4 
program tailored to your needs. You'll become acquainted 
with Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy that assures 
you fast, friendly, nationwide, day-and-night service and 
swift, sympathetic settlement of claims. And consider this— 
dividends returned to Hardware Mutuals policyholders now 
total more than $88,500,000! 

To get in touch with your nearest representative, simply 
pick up the phone, call Western Union's Operator 25, and ask 
for his name and address. Don’t delay—do it today! 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Periscope 


Why They Let MacArthur Attack 

In permitting MacArthur to mount his ill-fated offen- 
sive into northernmost Korea, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were influenced by several intangible but powerful 
considerations. Their better judgment, of course, 
warned them that such dispersal of forces would be 
folly, and they questioned MacArthur closely on it. 
Reasons for their final capitulation included (1) the 
general's own supreme confidence and previous bril- 
liant record of success, (2) his high political influence 
in many quarters, (3) the tradition of giving a field 
commander a great deal of leeway, and (4) his 
seniority over everyone in Washington. 


One Way Out? 

One possible solution of the Far Eastern command 
problem: that’s now under consideration would be to 
bring MacArthur back to Washington and make him 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs. Gen. Omar Bradley, the 
present chairman, would replace MacArthur in Tokyo. 


Whom Do You Count? 

Insiders are baffled by the estimate from MacArthur 
headquarters that 1,000,000 Communist Chinese are 
now arrayed against the UN forces. According to the 
most liberal intelligence estimates, there were be- 
tween 250,000 and 300,000 Chinese combat soldiers 
‘in Korea last week. Another 200,000 or so were just 
across the border. To get to 1,000,000 you would have 
to count troops, supply forces and airmen almost all 
the way back to Shanghai. By the same sort of calcula- 
tion, MacArthur's forces number between 450,000 and 
500,000—counting guerrillas, supply troops, fliers, and 
sailors in Korea and Japan. 


Readiness for Evacuation Note 

On Nov. 25, the Navy stopped the eastbound move- 
ment of all cargo ships in the Korea-Japan area. Since 
then all ships entering the area have been retained. 


Identify Your Plane! 

Air Force interceptor patrols operating off both U.S. 
coasts are currently under strictest orders to fire on 
unidentified planes refusing to answer questions or 
taking evasive action. Both commands emphasize that 
far greater than normal precautions are being taken. 
Off San Francisco, for instance, the patrols have been 
intercepting about twenty apparently suspicious air- 
craft daily—so far all “ours.” 


Capital Straws 

President Truman plans now to take his deferred 
quickie vacation at Key West shortly after the 82nd 
Congress convenes in January . .. Look for Navy Under 
Secretary Dan Kimball to resign before long to take an 
important industrial job. 





(No part of The Periscope may be reproduced without written permission) 


Lewis the Heel-Dragger 

John L. Lewis, who defied the government with 
repeated coal strikes during the last war, is showing 
ominous signs of noncooperation in the mobilization 
crisis. With a wage-contract deadline looming in April, 
the United Mine Workers boss has (1) shunned the 
Wage Stabilization Board on which the UMW was 
offered a place, (2) sent underlings to preliminary 
labor talks with mobilization chief Symington, and 
(3) boycotted a special military briefing for labor 
leaders by Defense Secretary Marshall. 


When Price Bosses Disagree 

It wasn’t publicized but Economic Stabilization 
Administrator Alan Valentine and his new Price Con- 
trol Director Michael DiSalle had a mild tiff last week. 
It came over the appeals to General Motors and Ford 
to rescind scheduled price boosts (see page 69). 
DiSalle rightly or wrongly had wanted to make the 
plea industrywide rather than single out those two 
companies. Having been promised, he said, a free 
hand if he took the ticklish price job, he even refused 
to sign the appeal telegrams. So they eventually went 
out over Valentine’s name alone. 


Military Flashes 

A new super-flattop, somewhat larger than the 
45,000-ton Midway, will be started next year. It will 
handle heavy jet bombers capable of dropping atom 
bombs 1,500 miles away and returning te the carrier 
... The Douglas X-3 supersonic plane now being built 
will have a refrigeration system adequate to cool a 
large theater. It’s to keep the plane from getting 
overheated from air friction ... Navy experts have 
developed a ship-to-shore cableway that can move 
30 one-ton loads an hour from a ship 500 feet off shore. 


Wives to Stay Home? 

The Bonn government is seeking—and in some cases 
getting—allied assurances that new troops destined for 
Germany won't bring dependents. Reason: the severe 
housing shortage. Evicting Germans to make room for 
more allied wives and children would stir nationwide 
resentment. But the U.S. military has given no such 
assurances. Feeling is that American troops would 
protest strongly and with some justification. However, 
a Truman national emergency proclamation might 
change this, cutting off dependent travel and making 
such gripes unacceptable. 


Malik Was There 

A Russian more than ordinarily interested in the 
debate among Western nations over use of the atom 
bomb is UN delegate Jacob Malik. As Russian Ambas- 
sador to Tokyo at the time, Malik has boasted to 
associates that he was an eyewitness of the first 
A-bomb devastation at Hiroshima. He claims that he 
traveled down to inspect Hiroshima, presumably from 
the air, as soon as the situation permitted. Two days 
after the bomb dropped, Moscow declared war. 


The Active Mme. Pandit 

A behind-scenes prestige rivalry has been simmering 
between chief Indian UN delegate Sir Benegal N. Rau 
and his fellow deiegate Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 





who is also ambassador to the U. S.—and sister of Prime 
Minister Nehru. Rau has held two private conferences 
with the Red Chinese General Wu; Mme. Pandit has 
had one. After India got a Security Council seat last 
year, Mme. Pandit tried to assume some of Rau’s more 
important duties there. Rau appealed to Nehru, who 
managed to keep his vivacious and talented sister in 
check—for the time being. 


Significant Troop Movement 

The Yugoslavs are sending some of their best vet- 
eran troops,-including units of Tito’s personal guard, to 
the Bulgarian frontier. Such troop movements are 
commonplace in that beleaguered country, but usually 
informed sources report that Tito definitely expects 
the Bulgars, best equipped of the satellites, to probe 
his defenses in depth late this winter. U. S. intelligence 
sources believe his fears may well be justified. 


Iran Drifting Leftward? 

There’s some basis for fears that Iran is drifting 
toward the Soviet side of the road. The Teheran 
government has quietly begun releasing the leaders 
of the Communist-sponsored Tudeh Party, who had 
been in prison since martial law was first established 
22 months ago. Teheran has hinted to Western diplo- 
mats that it intends henceforth to pursue a policy of 
“neutrality.” Influential Iranians have been deeply im- 
pressed by the setback in Korea. 


Farm Mobilization Notes 

As many as 500,000 farm workers may be imported, 
mostly from Mexico, to help with the heavy crops 
planned for 1951. Farm state congressmen will ask for 
authorization to bring them in ... The Agriculture 
Department will oppose reducing farm-machinery pro- 
duction by anything like the 75% slash ordered in 
1943. It will argue that more machinery is vital to 
boost farm output and to release men for the Army ... 
Military uniforms made at least partly from rayon and 
nylon are a real possibility for the first time. Natural 
fabrics producers have long fought this, but the wool 
and cotton shortages may make it necessary. 


Literature and Entertainment 

A series on the colorful history of The New York 
Herald Tribune’s European Edition will appear in The 
Saturday Evening Post. Paul Gallico wrote it ... Six 
Dorothy Parker short stories will be made into a record 
album. Top Hollywood actresses, including Joan 
Crawford, will make the recordings. 


Movie Lines 

Walt Disney plans to shoot “The Story of Robin 
Hood” in England next summer, using live actors ... 
Ann Sheridan is joining the list of Hollywood stars who 
have formed their own production companies. She 
hopes to start off by starring herself in a film story 
about Lola Montez, intercontinental adventuress and 
dancer . . . Thor Heyerdabl, author of the best-selling 
“Kon-Tiki,” will soon release in the U. S. the movies 
he took during his Pacific voyage on a raft with five 
other hardy Scandinavians, The film story of the trip 
has already won a European prize. 


The Periscope 


Washington Trends 


Seriousness of the Korean crisis has tempered the 
Congressional mood. While opposition leaders are still 
determined to force the ouster of Secretary of State 
Acheson and a re-review of Far Eastern policy, they 
are becoming more cautious in their methods. They 
don’t want to be accused of obstructionism. Governor 
Dewey’s disapproval of “further criticism” served as a 
dash of cold water. 


Arms aid for America’s real and potential allies will 
be increased and speeded as a result of the crisis. 
Greece and Turkey have convinced Washington they 
would fight hard in a showdown and are sure to get 
additional U.S. equipment. Plans are being drawn to 
rush new arms shipments to Latin America. There’s 
also increasing sentiment, particularly among military 
men, for sending arms to strategically located Spain 
and for setting up bases there. 


Another “must” for answering growing Soviet bold- 
ness, as Washington now sees it, is a good-sized Japa- 
nese army. This would be strictly a defensive force 
with no air power and only a modest naval supple- 
ment. The ground troops will be well equipped, how- 
ever, and more potent than security police. 


PIn launching U.S. mobilization, first stress will be 
put on arms production. The draft will be stepped 
up somewhat too, but defense officials agree it would 
be a waste of manpower to rush overwhelming num- 
bers of men into uniform before there’s equipment to 
train and arm them. Items that take a long time to 
build, like aircraft, tanks, and some kinds of artillery, 
will get first attention. 


>The Joint Chiefs of Staff are all for sending more 
U. S. troops to Europe and having Eisenhower become 
supreme commander there. That is, assuming solution 
of the German rearmament question. This policy has 
the backing of President Truman, Defense Secretary 
Marshall, and Eisenhower himself. 


But opposition is likely to develop in Congress to 
piecemeal commitment of U. S. manpower in Europe. 
It will be argued that the U.S. shouldn’t send more 


men to the Continent until such action really means 


something in terms of containing aggression—and until 
there’s assurance they wouldn’t be stranded there in 
“another Korea.” This would mean waiting until At- 
lantic Pact allies had contributed more troops and 
received more equipment. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 67. 
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In any list of America’s best industrial locations, Muskegon 
is 2 must. 

Here is a city with a special flair for turning out heavy 
and light manufactured products. In World War II 
output per capita was so high that the War Manpower 
Commission acclaimed Muskegon as “the first city in 
America in the manufacture of implements of war.” In 
peacetime the products are different but the know-how and 
will-to-do are the same. From Muskegon pours a flood of 
manufactured articles with an annual value in the hundreds 
of millions. Prefabricators, tool and die shops, foundries, 
machine shops and auxiliary shops abound. 


No. 1 port on the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, Mus- 
kegon looks out upon a fresh water sea that has Chicago 
at one end and Milwaukee across the way. Each is only a 
few hours distant by water. Between them and Muskegon’s 
unexcelled harbor moves a vast marine traffic. By air, Capital 
Airlines makes the three cities nextdoor neighbors. Three 
tailroads and many truck lines help give fast service to any 
part of the Midwest or America. 


Muskegon is a great city to live in, too. Its seven miles 
of public waterfront, its more than 2,000 acres of parks, 
its top-notch school system help make it right for family 
life. The Hackley Public Library has 185,000 volumes; the 
Hackley Art Gallery ranks among the best small galleries 
in the country. 


N-12-NW 


*Shading on map shows territory 


Within a few minutes of downtown, you may climb huge 
sand dunes, hear the wind in tall pines, fish for trout in 
celebrated streams, fish or swim in lovely inland lakes. 


In Greater Muskegon* is Consumers Power Company’s 
newest electric plant and one of its largest. Ample power 
for industry is available at attractive rates in Greater Mus- 
kegon as in other parts of Outstate Michigan. 


For greater success in business and in living, give thought 
to Muskegon. 


*Greater Muskegon includes four integrated communities with 
a combined population close to 100,000—Muskegon, Muskegon 
Heights, North Muskegon and Roosevelt Park. 


Check “Shere pedvantages of 
Outstate Michigan 


e Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 
e In the Great Market Center of America 
e Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies 
e No State Income Tax 
e Desirable Plants and Plant Sites 
e Dependable Electric and Gas Service 
e Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 
e Woods, Lakes and Streams that Make This 


a Foremost Vacation Area 
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“EVER HEAR THE STORY ABOUT THE FIVE CATS?” 


Jake, our foreman, told us the story the day he found u3 
shooting the breeze on the job. We wanted to know some- 
thing—and we wanted to know bad. We’d seen an insurance 
man around the plant, and now some guys were sledging out 
the wall right in the side of the building. Why? Fora door? 
A door leading nowhere? It just didn’t make sense. 

“Listen, you guys,” Jake said. “I’ll tell you about that 
hole—and then you get back to work. Ever hear the story of 
the five cats? Gent had a cat—and he cut a hole in the side 
of the wall so the cat could get in and out. Then, like cats 
do, she had four kittens and he cut four more little holes be- 
side the big one. 


“Friend of his said, ‘Listen, Joe, you’re crazy. One door’s 
enough for them kittens.’ 


“ “Not in this house,’ says Joe, “When I say scat, I mean 
SCAT? ” 

Well, we were dumb, I guess. We still didn’t get it. “Ever 
think what would happen if there was an explosion over 
there in the paint shop?” Jake asks. “You guys would jump 
a mile—and then you’d start running. But where? Only 


place you could run is back through the paint shop. See 
what I mean?” 


We saw. 


So then Jake says, “Now don’t get me wrong. There ain’t 
going to be an explosion. Not with all them ventilators and 
stuff they’ve put in. But the old man ain’t taking any chances. 


So he’s sinking fifteen hundred bucks in that door. And for 


what? To keep you guys safe. Now, will you get back to 
work?” 


* * * * 

You won’t find the words, catastrophe survey, in a Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance policy. Seeing that these sur- 
veys are made when needed is just one of the many ways 


Liberty Mutual is cooperating with management and labor 
to keep workers safe on the job. 


LIBERTY 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


We work to keep you safe ... by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, 


highway and work accidents... by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 
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We've Got to Be Ready for Anything 


Whether a third world war already 
had started remained an open question 
last week. Western leaders clung to the 
hope that it hadn’t and that they might 
vet postpone or even avert it. To this end 
they offered to negotiate a settlement of 
the Korean conflict. 

Yet they recognized the hard fact that 
the Russian and Chinese Communists 
had risked immediate war by intervening 
in Korea and therefore that the Reds 
could be assumed to be ready for a show- 
down unless negotiation would serve 
their ambitions as well as force. With 
this fact in mind, the West hastened 
its own war preparations. 

In Washington, President Truman and 
Prime Minister Attlee spent most of the 
week examining the ugly realities and 
trying, with a large measure of success, to 
forge a common policy of continued re- 
sistance to further Red imperialist expan- 
sion. Supported by Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and Secretary of Defense 
George C. Marshall, Mr. Truman de- 
fended the American position in the Far 
East but gave ground at some points. 

United Nations forces were still in 
retreat in cruelly cold Korea as the 
Truman-Attlee conferences ended; yet 
the retreat remained orderly and the 
battlefield situation was somewhat less 
desperate than it had been. 

Situation: As matters stood early this 
week, these were the developments in- 
formed leaders foresaw in the im- 
mediate future: 
>Negotiations between Western diplo- 
mats and Mao Tse-tung’s representatives 
at Lake Success for a cease-fire agree- 
ment and a peaceful settlement in Korea. 
Washington entertains slight hope that 
these negotiations will succeed. It thinks 
the Chinese will ask more than the United 
States and its allies can honorably let 
them have. ' 
>Continuation of the fight in Korea, with 
United Nations troops holding at least 
one beach area. But total evacuation is 
probable in the end. Even if forced out 
of Korea, neither the United Nations nor 
the United States, acting on its own, is 
likely to take warlike retaliatory meas- 
ures against China. The atom bomb will 
not be used against China. As one leader 


put it last week: “We can’t afford the 
luxury of revenge.” 
>Immediate intensification of prepara- 
tions to defend Western Europe. U.S. 
supplies and troops will be dispatched as 
rapidly as possible for service under Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower as supreme com- 
mander of Atlantic Treaty forces. 
Declaration of a national emergency at 
home. Industry will be placed on an 
emergency footing. Manpower recruiting 
will be accelerated. American leaders no 
longer will figure on two to five years in 
which to get ready for war. They will 
assume from now on that they must be 
ready for any contingency any day. 
With the bulk of their armed forces 


pinned down in the Far East, the West is 
all but helpless at the moment in Europe. 
Yet the threat of a large stockpile of atom 
bombs and long-range planes ready to 
carry them may hold the Russians in 
check until the European vacuum can be 
filled. This is what still keeps Western 
peace hopes alive. 


REACTION: 


Tense Congress 


The target was still Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. The mail still poured in 
demanding his removal. A petition with a 
block-long list of signatures, brought to 
Washington, supported the mail. The 
Republican viewpoint remained un- 
changed; until Acheson moved out, bi- 
partisanship would be impossible. 

In the first numbing shock of the Far 
Eastern reverses, the GOP’s Congres- 
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Acheson, Marshall, H.S.T., and Attlee conferred; the world waited 
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Petitioners: Yards of signatures demanded Acheson’s removal 


sional spokesmen boarded the band- 
wagon of unity. Early last week, this 
mood of sweet reasonableness had worn 
off. Grass-roots pressure was too great to 
ignore. On Tuesday morning, when the 
Senate Republican Policy Committee 
met, anti-Achesonism was rising again. 

After the meeting, Sen. Irving Ives of 
New York returned to his office, set in his 
belief that if Acheson was a stumbling 
block to bipartisanship, he must be re- 
moved. His solution was a two-paragraph 
resolution calling upon the President to 
oust his Secretary of State as a man who 
had lost the confidence of the people. 

His suggestion to Sen. Robert Taft that 
the ouster of Acheson be made a party 
matter met with quick assent. The policy 
committee agreed thoroughly with Ives 
on the sentiments expressed in his resolu- 
tion. But there was some worry about 
proper timing, and concern lest the coun- 
try believe that the Republican Party 
was playing politics with foreign policy. 
The upshot: creation of a four-man com- 
mittee to draft a resolution all 43 Repub- 
lican senators could accept. 

Adding to the new indecision, Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York rebuked 
the Republican Congressional bloc for its 
stand. He called for a “united front” to 
cope with “state of national emergency.” 
The governor’s views, disclosed at a press 
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conference in New York City, gave heart 
to such neutral Republicans as Sen. 
Charles W. Tobey of New Hampshire. 
“Dewey said a mouthful,” he commented. 

The letup in fear and bewilderment 
over Korea had other effects. Some legis- 
lators shouted for use of the atom bomb, 
without specifying where or why it would 
be effective. Large chunks of public 
opinion chorused approval. In floor 
speeches, legislators urged the creation 
of a great foreign legion, in lieu of the 
Marshall plan. Democrats and Republi- 
cans called for immediate military aid to 
Chiang Kai-shek, a naval blockade of the 
China coast, and coastal raids on the 
Asiatic mainland by Chinese Nationalists. 


Tense Nation 


On the unofficial front, in the towns 
and cities of the nation, mothers, fathers 
and wives scanned the headlines and 
worried about their soldiers. 
>In Birmingham, Ala., the women of the 
Wake Island Marine Corps League Aux- 
iliary, who had given their men a rousing 
send-off in July, held a tearful mass 
meeting, appealing to the President to 
“use every weapon necessary” and 
“evacuate our troops immediately.” 
»Two St. Louis mothers, Mrs. O. G. 
Mosberger and Mrs. R. Schiro, advertised 


in The Post-Dispatch for “Parents, Wives, 
Sweethearts and Friends” to “flood 
Truman and Congress with telegrams” 
to save our troops. 

>In Wolf Point, Mont., a selective-service 
board refused to draft any more Roose- 
velt County boys until an atom bomb was 
dropped in Korea. When the board was 
asked to resign, it was deluged with 
appreciative letters. 

>In Tecumseh and Shawnee, Okla., Los 
Angeles, Seattle, and Denver, citizens 
organized demands for use of atomic 
weapons. The Denver Post front-paged 
a letter from a retired Army captain, 
Eugene R. Guild, whose boy had been 
killed in Korea. “I let my boy down 
because I did not help him here at home 
by fighting against the cowardly appeas- 
ing policies of those in Washington,” he 
wrote, opposing “Donald Duckism.” 
PIn San Francisco, Chinatown citizens 
were “worried and excited” over the 
crisis. “We have noticed some resentment 
against Chinese displayed by American 
visitors to Chinatown,” wrote Gilbert 
Woo, editor of The Chinese Pacific 
Weekly. The specter of “concentration 
camps” bothered him. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Rent Control and Tito Aid 


Preoccupied as it was with the Korean 
crisis, Congress found time to do some 
business last week. 
mAfter passage of differing bills, both 
houses agreed to extension of rent control 
for 90 days. 

»Foreign-policy committees in both 
branches approved legislation authorizing 
expenditure of $38,000,000 for Yugo- 
slavia aid and the Senate quickly adopted 
an amendment charging the bill to the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 


TRADE: 


No More With China 


Last week, the Commerce Department 
virtually embargoed the shipment of all 
goods to the Chinese Communists, as 
well as to Hong Kong and Portuguese 
Macao, two transshipment centers. It also 
called upon customs officials to have 
goods unloaded from ships still in port. 

This economic “blockade” would cut 
off from the Chinese mainland American 
exports which in 1948 amounted to 
$273,000,000. This included 214,644,000 
pounds of milled rice, 1,048,000 barrels 
of motor fuel, 372,000 bales of raw cotton, 
and quantities of automobile casings, iron 
and steel products, etc. 

Import-export firms immediately pre- 
dicted retaliation from the Communists. 
In terms ef strategic and nonstrategic 
materials, this would mean an end to im- 
port trade which in 1948 amounted to 
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$120,300,000 but which had been rapidly 
dwindling since. In terms of nonsubsti- 
tutable materials, a retaliatory embargo 
would cut off tungsten (China supplied 
66.5 per cent of our tungsten imports in 
1949) and silk waste (13.1 per cent of 
1949 imports). Though 69 per cent of 
our tung oil and 50 per cent of our 
natural camphor came from China, there 
are domestic substitutes. Large wool 
imports, used in carpets, could also be 
lopped off, but this would not affect 
the defense effort. 


CIVIL DEFENSE: 


Plans and Uncertainties 


While the whole country jittered 
about lack of preparation in case of atom- 
ic attack, the civil-defense program was 
still in the talk stage in Washington last 
week. The National Security Resources 
Board presented a $3,100,000,000 three- 
year defense plan to Congress—but the 
program admittedly had some serious 
kinks. Defense Department officials sent 
word to Capitol Hill that they wanted no 
part of the job. While the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, representing 10,000 
cities, charged that the government 
was still dragging its anchor, the gov- 
emment countercharged that the cities 
were procrastinating. 

According to James J. Wadsworth, act- 
ing deputy director of the Civil Defense 
Administration, 54 per cent of the cost 
would be paid by the Federal govern- 
ment and 46 per cent by state and local 
governments. More than two-thirds of 
the fund would go for “communal- 
type” shelters, about $200,000,000 for 
heavy engineering, including fire-fighting 
equipment, about $200,000,000 for per- 
sonnel and administrative expenses, and 
$400,000,000 for regional stockpiles of 
critical materials. Shelters won't do any 
good, Wadsworth pointed out, unless 
people get enough warning to reach 
them, and the air-raid warning net won't 
be completed for two and a half years. 

Dictater: At House Armed Services 
Committee hearings on a bill to set up an 
Administration of Civil Defense directly 
responsible to the President, congress- 
men complained that the defense admin- 
istrator would be too powerful. Under 
the terms of the bill, they protested, he 
could requisition any private property he 
wanted, and in an argument with a state 
the administrator had the last word, with 
no chance of appeal. Said committee 
chairman Carl Vinson: “It makes this man 
a complete dictator ... I don’t think even 
with the A-bomb the administrator should 
have such broad powers.” 

Vinson’s staff and Wadsworth are 
working together to “tighten up” the bill. 
Under pressure from home, many con- 
gressmen are determined to get a civil- 
defense bill on the books this session. 


December 18, 1950 


THE WHITE HOUSE: 


Busier Than Ever 


The White House had never been 
busier, even in the early New Deal and 
second-world-war days. From Monday 
through Friday Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee and members of his party came 
and went, filling the lobby with soft 
British talk and aromatic pipe smoke. 

In the midst of it all, the death of 
Charles Ross, Mr. Truman’s press secre- 
tary (see page 58), saddened the Presi- 
dent and a critical review of daughter 
Margaret’s concert, which Attlee and the 
President attended together, enraged 
him (see below). 

With all this going on, one of the most 
important visitors of the week—Gen. 
J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff— 
went almost unnoticed. Just back from a 
personal inspection in Tokyo and Korea, 
General Collins, accompanied by Gen. 
Omar Bradley, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, reported to the President 
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that beleaguered American and other 
UN troops could take care of themselves 
without further serious losses. 

Both Truman and Attlee seemed to 
feel a little better after hearing Collins's 
report. News that the X Corps had es- 
caped a trap and that the Eighth Army 
had established a defense line soon bore 
out Collins’s estimate of the situation. 


L’ Affaire ‘Let Us Pray’ 


Harry S. Truman neglected to count 
to ten again.* His explosion last week 
was detonated by a review in the pro- 
Administration Washington Post of 
daughter Margaret’s concert at Constitu- 
tion Hall. The review, though polite in 
tone, was too frank for a proud father. 

“She is extremely attractive on the 
stage,” music critic Paul Hume wrote. 
“Yet Miss Truman cannot sing very 





*Other such incidents: his letter attacking the 
Marines, his speech in which -he called a columnist 
an “‘s.o.b.,” and his remark that he wouldn’t appoint 
labor chief John L. Lewis dogcatcher, 
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Bradley and Collins at the White House: The news was better 
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well. She is flat a good deal of the time 
. .. There are few moments . . . when one 
can ... feel confident that she will make 
her goal, which is the end of the song 
..- It is an extremely unpleasant duty to 
record such unhappy facts about so 
honestly appealing a person ...” 

The President reacted by penning a 
white-heat rejoinder on White House 












gentleman compared to you. You can 
take that as more of an insult than as a 
reflection on your ancestry. H. S. T.” 

The original was longer but Berliner’s 
version was, according to Hume, similar 
though “not identical.” 

Reactions were various. Margaret 
Truman characterized the whole business 
as “ghastly” and said that she was “abso- 


Acme Photos 


Hume’s critical paragraphs about Margaret aroused Daddy’s ire 


memo paper and mailing it off in a bluish- 
green White House envelope. At The 
Post, Hume showed the note to his pub- 
lisher, Philip Graham. They compared 
the handwriting with other Truman let- 
ters. Shocked by the language, The Post 
decided that in these critical times it 
would be wiser not to release the text. 
Hume stuck the letter in his pocket. But 
he called Milton R. Berliner, critic of 
The Washington Daily News. 

“Did you get a nasty letter from the 
White House, Milt?” Hume asked. 
Berliner hadn’t. “That’s funny,” Hume 
said. “I did and I thought your review 
of Margaret was as bad as mine.” 

That night, at another concert, 
Berliner got a chance to see the letter. 
He read it carefully and shortly there- 
after jotted down from memory what he 
remembered of it. The following day, 
Friday, The News broke the story. 

Berliner’s best recollection of the text: 
“I have just read your lousy review 
buried in the back pages. You sound like 
a frustrated old man [Hume is 35] who 
never made a success, an eight-ulcer 
man on a four-ulcer job, and all four 
ulcers working. 

“I never met you, but if I do you'll 
need a new nose and plenty of beef- 
steak and perhaps a supporter below. 
Westbrook Pegler, a guttersnipe, is a 
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lutely positive my father wouldn't use 
language like that . . . It is very easy to 
get hold of White House stationery.” 
When the authorship of the note was off- 
cially confirmed, she refused to comment. 

Westbrook Pegler issued a statement: 
“It is a great tragedy that in this awful 
hour the people of the United States 
must accept in lieu of leadership the 
nasty malice of a President whom 
Bernard Baruch, in a similar incident, 
called a rude, uncouth, ignorant man. 
Let us pray.” 

With Christian forbearance, Hume 
wrote a dignified answer: “I can only say 
that a man suffering the loss of a close 
friend [Charlie Ross, see page 58] and 
carrying the terrible burden of the pres- 
ent world crisis ought to be indulged in 
an occasional outburst of temper.” 


COURTS: 


Hiss Still Guilty 


To most Americans, the name Alger 
Hiss had come to represent more an issue 
than a man. After extended Congressional 
hearings and two long trials, the onetime 
fair-haired boy of the State Department 
and the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace symbolized Communist in- 
filtration in government. 








Last week, the case of Alger Hiss was 
reduced to particulars by a three-judge 
Court of Appeals in New York. In a unani- 
mous and sweepingly detailed affirmation 
of Hiss’s conviction for perjury growing 
out of espionage, the second-ranking Fed- 
eral court found no reversible error in the 
conduct of Judge Henry W. Goddard, 
the trial judge, and Prosecutor Thomas F. 
Murphy, and ruled that Goddard’s charge 
to the jury, assailed by Hiss’s lawyers, 
was “clear and comprehensive.” 

Referring to the star witness against 
Hiss, the decision held that “it is perfectly 
plain that [Whittaker Chambers’s] testi- 
mony ... is of such breadth and scope 
that if it was adequately substantiated by 
other evidence, as the law requires, there 
was enough to support the verdict.” This 
substantiation was found in the defense 
“concession that all the copied documents 
produced by [Chambers] were, save 
one, copied on the Hiss Woodstock type- 
writer.” It was up to the jury to decide if 
the typewriter had been in Hiss’s posses- 
sion up to that time, and the jury had 
so decided. 

Almost wryly, Judge Harrie B. Chase, 
who wrote the 6,000-word decision, 
stated: “The jury might well have be- 
lieved that the appellant [Hiss] had 
been less than frank in his belated recog- 
nition of Mr. Chambers as a man he had 
... admittedly known well enough to pro- 
vide for him a partly furnished apartment 
... to say nothing of an automobile . . .” 

Ahead for Hiss was an appeal to the 
Supreme Court. Pending this, he peti- 
tioned the appeals court to continue him 
on bail. This failing, he would surrender 
to a United States Marshal and begin 
serving a five-year jail sentence. 


Loophole for Judy 


Judy Coplon had been a minor govern- 
ment girl, caught in a tragedy of perverse 
impulses. Snared quickly, she had been 
convicted first in Washington of stealing 
government documents and then, in an 
unspectacular trial for conspiracy to 
commit espionage, in New York. 

Ironically, Judy eventually won out- 
at least partially and temporarily. In a 
decision which could only have come 
from a meticulous Anglo-Saxon court, 
three United States Court of Appeals 
judges ruled that though her “guilt was 
plain,” the New York conviction must be 
set aside. The court’s reasons: FBI agents, 
who had arrested Judy after a thriller 
chase in New York, had done so without 
a warrant. The bureau had also tapped 
wires in developing its case. 

The Justice Department could now 
drop the conspiracy case, retry it, of 
appeal to the Supreme Court. 
Meanwhile, in Philadelphia, Harty 
Gold, confessed spy who transmitted 
atomic secrets to Russia, was senten 
to 30 years. 
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Self-Incrimination 


With former Attorney General Tom 
Clark excusing himself from the case, 
the Supreme Court on Monday decided 
unanimously that a witness could refuse 
to answer questions on his Communist 
connections on grounds of self-incrimina- 
tion. This latest in a series of opinions 
dating from 1807 that clarify the Con- 
stitution’s guarantee that a man cannot be 
forced to testify against himself arose 
when one Patricia Blau of Denver re- 
fused to answer Communist questions for 
a Federal grand jury in September 1948. 
She argued that if she answered, her 
replies could lead to her conviction un- 
der the Smith anti-subversive act. 

The opinion, which affects grand juries, 
Congressional committees, and adminis- 
trative agencies, does not invalidate the 
New York conviction of the eleven Com- 
munist party leaders tried for conspiracy 
to overthrow the government. But it 
raises serious doubts about the legality of 
more than 50 contempt cases; it will 
hamper the Justice Department in its 
hunt for subversives; and it makes doubt- 
ful the possibility of enforcing the Com- 
munist registration provisions of the 
McCarran act—if registration is claimed 
to be another means of self-incrimination. 
The Hollywood Ten may not be affected 
by the decision of the high court. 


INQUIRIES: 


Rosenberg or Rosenberg? 


“Is this lady on my right the lady you 
have been speaking about?” Sen. Richard 
Russell asked Ralph De Sola. The senator 
pointed to the newly named Assistant 
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Anna Rosenberg: The Senate asked 
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Results of the Truman-Attlee Meeting 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ucH of the comment on the 
Truman-Attlee conversations has 

been concerned with secondary mat- 
ters. The most important thing, by far, 
demonstrated by these conversations 
is that the Anglo-American alliance is 
solidly based. 

Perhaps this transcendent fact has 
been so little commented . 
upon because it is widely 
taken for granted. However, 
important minorities in both 
countries not only have not 
taken it for granted but, 
apparently, attach little im- 
portance to it. In our own 
country, we have had not 
only those who are chroni- 
cally hostile to Britain but 
those who have opposed 
close collaboration with Britain be- 
cause it has a Socialist government. 

In Britain in the last few weeks we 
have seen signs of resurgent pacifism 
and neutralism in the left wing of the 
Labor Party, reaching into the British 
Cabinet. And we should not forget 
that the British people have endured 
more than ten years of great strain 
and relative hardship. 


N ALL these circumstances, it would 
be foolish to assume that the Anglo- 
American alliance—an unwritten alli- 
ance reaching far beyond any formal 
agreements—is indissoluble. Mr. Atlee, 
however, is determined to preserve 
and strengthen it. In this he evidently 
has the backing of a large majority of 
the British Parliament and people. 

Mr. Atlee’s visit made it plain, 
moreover, that in this alliance, he does 
not regard Britain as a passive or 
faint-hearted partner. He sees the 
peril to the free world. His thinking is 
in focus on the main enemy. Indeed 
his visit was prompted partly by the 
fear that the attention of the United 
States was being diverted to a second- 
ary enemy—an enemy which he 
thought might even be neutralized 
by diplomacy. 

If full and open war with the Soviet 
Union were to begin tomorrow, we 
would have few allies with both the 
will and the means to fight. Of these 
few, Britain is by far the most power- 
ful. That, in the showdown, Britain will 
fight: was implicit in the Truman- 
Attlee conversations. 





Differences in approach to the 
problem of Communist China were 
not entirely reconciled in the Truman- 
Attlee conversations. But it was made 
plain that these will not be allowed to 
dissolve or weaken the Anglo- 
American alliance. The limits within 
which divergent policies regarding 
China can be pursued with- 
out impairing the alliance 
are rather well understood, 
at least for the present. The 
future policy of both nations 
regarding China will be 
greatly influenced by the 
behavior of Peking. It is 
quite likely that the behav- 
ior of Peking will resolve 
some of the present differ- 
ences. It is possible, also, 
that somewhat different policies might 
benefit our common cause—as did the 


differing policies toward Vichy France. 


after June 1940. . 

As to the paramount questions of 
strategy, the Truman-Attlee conversa- 
tions revealed a substantial measure 
of accord. The top military and diplo- 
matic strategists of both nations re- 
gard Western Europe as a theater of 
vital importance. They agree, I think 
it can be said, that the Western world, 
and especially Britain and the United 
States, must accelerate and greatly 
expand their rearmament programs. 
The political and psychological diffi- 
culties which may face Mr. Attlee in 
mobilizing a weary people should not 
be underestimated. But he left no 
doubt that he realizes that the threat 
to the free world is acute. 


HE atmosphere of the Truman- 

Attlee conversations was not that 
of a formal negotiation. It was that of 
a council of war, in which not only the 
principals but their advisers spoke 
freely. It was like a meeting of our na- 
tional security council or of the com- 
bined (British-American) chiefs of 
staff with Roosevelt and Churchill 
during the war. 

In the management of any alliance 
there are bound to be divergent views 
—not only between governments but 
between diplomats and military men 
and among military men of different 
services. These can always be re- 
solved if the determination to stick 
together is there. 
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Defense Secretary, Anna M. Rosenberg. 
“Yes, she is the lady,” De Sola said. 
Mrs. Rosenberg, in an anger-filled 

voice, said: “My dear man, what in hell 

is the matter with you?” She added: “I’ve 
never seen this man before in my life.” 

De Sola had accused Mrs. Rosenberg, 
a woman with a long record of high 
government service, of having once been 
a Communist. Mrs. Rosenberg had cate- 
gorically denied the accusation and 
pressed it further by asserting that she 
had at no time had any association with 
Communist groups. 

Previously Mrs. Rosenberg had ap- 
peared before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee to deny categorically 
that she was the Anna Rosenberg cited 
by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee as a member of the Commu- 
nist John Reed Club. There were, she 
said, “46 or 47” Anna Rosenbergs in 
New York; it was mistaken identity. 

The committee reported the nomina- 
tion favorably by unanimous vote. The 
odds for full Senate approval were over- 
whelming. The change in climate came 
after private complaints from Army In- 
telligence that the new Assistant Secre- 
tary was making personnel changes in 
their setup which they didn’t like. 

Acting Chairman Russell and the rest 
of the committee agreed that the FBI 
file on Mrs. Rosenberg must be examined. 
The President was prevailed upon to 
release it to a subcommittee. It found 
nothing incriminating there. 

The confrontation of accuser and ac- 
cused was the next step. It took place 
behind closed doors, with the press ex- 
cluded. Though some committee mem- 
bers did not believe De Sola, they all 
felt that the case could not be brushed 
off. They agreed to hear every witness, 
for and against. 


Three views of a general: Eisenhower as husband, with family in 1902 (far left) , and as golfer 


Eisenhower Set to Shoulder the Burden 
of Bolstering Europe 


To the United States Government, 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower (see cover) 
is a liquid asset temporarily banked at 
Columbia University. His popularity at 
home, his prestige abroad, and his ex- 
perience in military diplomacy have been 
stored up for a rainy day. That day has 


as Vital Frontier 


come. The long-gathering clouds recently 
let go in Korea, and they are now 
deluging the whole world. So Eisenhower 
is to be drawn upon. 

Within the next few weeks, unless an 
unexpected hitch develops, Eisenhower 
will depart for Europe to become su- 
preme commander of the Atlantic Treaty 
military forces. At the outset he will be a 
commander without much of an army. 
The job of persuading the American 
Congress to make a substantial contribu- 
tion in manpower and of inducing 
European nations and Great Britain to 
make defense their first concern, taking 
precedence in the immediate future over 
economic well being, social betterment, 
and every other normal object of national 
government, will be one of the biggest 
Eisenhower or any other American has 
ever tackled. And on its success or 
failure the course of history for the next 
500 years may well depend. 

Issue: The global problem, as gen- 
erally defined in Washington, is this: to 
confine the slave system centering in 
Moscow to the Eurasian land mass it now 
straddles, if possible, and to keep it from 
annexing the more valuable parts of the 
free world if complete confinement be- 
comes impossible. This gives Western 
Europe, cradle of Western culture and 
the industrial revolution, first priority 
for defense. 

But the difficulty of translating this 
theoretical priority into military power 
has been formidable from the start. For 
months progress has been held up by the 
refusal of the French to accept German 
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rearmament and the insistence of U.S. 
oficials that German industry and man- 
power must play a part in any defense 
plan promising Europe a chance to hold 
back the Reds in the West. But there are 
other disputes, and there is a tendency 
on the part of all nations involved to 
depend upon the other fellow to make 
the necessary sacrifices. 

While the near disaster in Korea has 
added to the urgency of European re- 
amament, it has also multiplied the 
difficulties. Americans, angered by the 
Chinese attack, have demanded that 
China be punished with men and muni- 
tions that might otherwise be employed 
in securing Western Europe. The refusal 
of European statesmen to support a puni- 
tive policy toward China has been re- 
sented, with the result that European 
rearmament has lost some measure of 
public support in this country. 

Moreover, some responsible officials 
and members of Congress are now saying 
that American troops shouldn’t be sent 
to Europe, at least not in a piecemeal 
fashion, because they might be over- 
whelmed by a sudden Red invasion as 
were American troops in Korea. It may 
already be too late, these discouraged 
men are saying, to build a European 
amy now that the U.S. Army is bogged 
down in Korea. 

Selution: But Eisenhower and the 
civilian and military officials immediately 
concerned with the European defense 
plan are confident that these new diffi- 
culties, along with the old ones, can be 
overcome. The general feels that to say 
that it is dangerous to send American 
soldiers to Europe is like telling a swim- 
mer fighting to reach shore above Niagara 
Falls that it is dangerous for him to swim. 

Called to Washington last week for a 
consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
about the European problem, General 
Eisenhower insisted that ten to twenty 
American divisions would be needed on 
the European Continent. He also argued 
that specific agreements concerning co- 
operation from the European nations 
participating in the plan should be made 
pre-conditions to this commitment. 
Pending development of a real ground 
defense force for Europe, the planners 
had no choice but to count upon the two 
American and two British divisions now in 
Germany, the threat of U.S. bombers and 
the atom bomb, and miscellaneous mili- 
tary forces to deter Soviet Russia from 
a westward assault. 
Admiral Forrest P. Sherman carried 
the Eisenhower suggestions with him 
hen he departed for London this week 
0 attend a meeting of the Military 
ommittee of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Urganization (NATO). It was hoped in 

ashington that this meeting would pro- 
tuce a final agreement under which the 
Eisenhower command could be set up. 
Put there was still a chance that dis- 
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agreements would prove insurmountable, 
as they did at the last NATO meeting. 

Alerted: If the call comes, General 
Eisenhower will be ready. It is under- 
stood at the Pentagon, where he still 
maintains an office, that he will take 
along Lt. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, 
now Deputy Chief of Staff and one of 
the Army’s most brilliant officers, as his 
chief of staff. Other members of his 
mission, all military men, also have been 
tentatively chosen. Once his staff is in- 
stalled, presumably in France, troops will 
follow. Units are not yet definitely ear- 
marked for the European command, but 
the Fourth Infantry Division and the 


Eisenhower on D Day: Would the role be repeated in Europe? 


Eleventh and Ejighty-second Airborne 
Divisions, now in training in the United 
States, may draw this service. National 
Guard and reserve divisions may go next. 
Air units in Europe will be reinforced. 
Just how the relationship between 
Eisenhower, NATO itself, and com- 
manders of the individual European 
armies will look in a table of organization 
is not yet plain. What is plain is that 
Eisenhower will have to be part com- 
mander, part diplomat, and part sales- 
man for high-priced European security 
both to America and Europe. The United 
States Government is relying heavily 
upon his persuasive qualities and the 
faith European leaders have in him. 
Acceptance of the command will en- 
tail a considerable personal sacrifice for 
the general. He has learned to like the 
life he leads as president of Columbia 
and is deeply enthusiastic about certain 
of his projects there, notably the Ameri- 
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can Assembly, a scheme which draws 
national leaders in all fields into study of 
national and world problems in cooper- 
ation with specialists on the Columbia 
faculty. Convinced that the United States 
often bases vital decisions on inadequate 
knowledge and understanding, General 
Eisenhower regards the American As- 
sembly as the answer to a real and 
almost desperate need. 

Also, he recently purchased a farm in 
Pennsylvania to satisfy the craving he 
and his wife, Mamie, share for a rural 
retreat of their own after a life of im- 
permanent residence on Army posts. But 
he hopes to return to Columbia in a year 
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or so—after he gets the European defense 
train on the tracks and turns it over to 
some other engineer. Columbia regents, 
at their own insistence, are giving him a 
leave of absence rather than accepting 
his resignation. But whether Eisenhower 
will return in time for the 1952 Presiden- 
tial campaign nobody knows, including 
him. And whether the Presidency figures 
in his plans not even his closest friends 
can guess. Public-opinion polls now show 
him at the top of the list of potential 
candidates in popular favor. But con- 
spicuous failure of his European mission 
would stop that. 

His standing both at home and abroad 
is being gambled deliberately. If the 
green comes up, he may have no choice 
but to accept a Presidential draft. If the 
red comes up, one of America’s most 
valuable reputations will be lost. But 
Eisenhower agrees that Eisenhower is 
expendable in the current crisis. 
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The road back: The Eighth Army rolls rearward over a rude bridge crossing an icy river... 


Escape From the Chinese Trap 


Evacuation. 

Early last week this grim fate loomed 
before the battered UN forces in Korea. 
Then in day after day of fighting retreat, 
the scales turned again, as they always 
must in war. In the northwest the Eighth 
Army rolled behind a temporary defense 
line; in the northeast the X Corps broke 
out of the Chinese trap. If evacuation 
came later, it would be an orderly opera- 
tion undertaken so that the West’s best 
armies might live to fight another day. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, visiting both 
fronts this week, boasted that his “un- 
defeated” command was “for the time 
being ... relatively secure.” 

At the best, the UN armies, backed by 
air and sea supremacy, now could hold 
two sizable beachheads _ indefinitely: 
(1) around Seoul and Inchon, with the 
Eighth Army; (2) around Pusan, with 


The human tide: Second Division GI’s ride out of a Chinese trap as Turks cover the retreat... 


the Republic of Korea’s new III Corps of 
four divisions, perhaps reinforced by X 
Corps veterans evacuated from the less 
useful beachheads in the northeast. 

In either case, the UN’s diplomatic 
hand against Red China would be 
strengthened by the UN’s military fist. 
But although Red China could be fur- 
ther weakened by a naval blockade or by 
a resumed Chinese civil war, there was 
no disposition to bomb Manchuria—lest 
such action precipitate an all-out war 
with Red China and perhaps open inter- 
vention by the Russian air force itself. 


Withdrawal in the West 


Like ants they crawled over the gir- 
ders of the blasted Taedong River 
bridges or bareleggedly forded its icy 
shallows. Like ants they swarmed over 


frigid railroad boxcars or grabbed toe- 
holds on sweltering locomotives. Like 
ants they drifted through blinding snow 
and blinding dust down the icy roadways, 

The greatest mass migration in Korea’s 
42 centuries was on. Perhaps 5,000,000 
people, shouldering their sacks of rice 
and their bundles of belongings and their 
shivering children, were flowing south- 
ward along the time-worn invasion chan- 
nels ahead of the Chinese tide. If they 
looked sullen and bewildered, they re- 
mained, as always, patient and silent, 
They showed no panic. 

Neither was any panic betrayed by 
Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker’s battered 
Eighth Army. Having barely escaped 
being trapped and wiped out by the 
Chinese, it now fell back in orderly 
fashion. By jamming the frozen highways 
with double lanes of bumper-to-bumper 
traffic, it outdistanced the slow-moving 
masses of foot-slogging Chinese. It did so 
with only light casualties and with its 
heavy ‘equipment intact. Twenty-five 
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miles south of the Chinese-captured Red 
capital of Pyongyang (the biggest city 
given up by American arms since Manila 
was surrendered on Jan. 2, 1942), the 
Eighth Army turned and fought. It 
manned temporary “blocking positions” 
intended to delay rather than stop the 
Chinese (see map, page 26). 

But Walker's 110,000 Americans, 
South Koreans, Britons, Australians, 
Turks, Dutch, Filipinos, and Thais were 
too few to man any continuous line across 
the Korean peninsula. Already the army’s 
flanks were menaced. On the left, the 
Chinese streamed across the Taedong 
estuary—up which six daring destroyers 
(three Canadian, two Australian, and 
one American) steamed through the nar- 
row mine-infested channel during a night 
snowstorm to shell Chinnampo, Pyong- 
yang’s harbor, and to rescue 7,000 sol- 
diers and civilians there. On the right, 
the Chinese filtered down Korea’s moun- 
tainous spine to link up with a by-passed 
body of North Koreans. Hitherto dis- 
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... and applies “scorched earth” tactics to Pyongyang before quitting the Red capital 





missed as mere “guerrillas,” these now 
turned out to be a full army corps. 

Once the Chinese were ready again 
to strike with their overwhelming hordes 
of manpower, the Eighth Army doubtless 
would have to withdraw again. Should 
the Chinese sweep across the 38th paral- 
lel, the Eighth might well be backed into 
an Inchon-Seoul beachhead. But at least 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of 
Staff, declared it was now “pretty compe- 
tent to take care of itself.” 


Evacuation in the East? 


“Retreat? Hell, we’re just attacking in 
a different direction.” 

Thus Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Smith, who 
himself had fought through Peleliu, Cape 
Gloucester, and Okinawa, launched his 
First Marine Division, plus Seventh In- 
fantry Division GI’s and British Marine 
Commandos, on the bitterest attack in 
their bloody histories. The “different 
direction” was the sea. Like the rest of 
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Maj. Gen. Edward M. Almond’s 75,000- 
man X Corps, which had fanned out all 
over the panhandle of Northeastern 
Korea, Smith’s 20,000 men were battling 
to reach the twin coastal cities of 
Hamhung and Hungnam. They were 
seeking not to capture an objective but 
to abandon one, not to destroy an enemy 
but to save themselves from destruction. 

Amid blinding snow flurries in the 
morning of Dec. 6, the retreat-that- 
wasn't-a-retreat began from the shabby, 
ice-clad village of Hagaru, nestling be- 
side the southern tip of the frozen 
Changjin Reservoir. Lt. Col. Ray Murray 
of San Diego, whose Fifth Marine Regi- 
ment had just fought its way out of an- 
other Chinese trap to reach Hagaru’s 
dubious sanctuary, gave this pep talk: 
“I'm afraid we are all a part of a sad 
piece of history. A withdrawal on this 
scale is certainly something new in 
Marine history. But I believe we are one 
of the first outfits in this war to come 
out—as a unit—of such a trap. We didn’t 





... Korean civilians trudge or ride slowly southward with all their worldly possessions 
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come out as stragglers. We came out as 
Marines. That is the way we are going 
to fight our way out to the coast.’ 

‘lt Was Bad”: It was along a cork- 
screw trail of icy dirt, just wide enough 
for a 2%-ton truck, that the trapped men 
fought their way out. They had to blast 
their way past rocky ridges and forested 
bluffs swarming with dug-in Chinese. 
They never could have done so without 
the umbrella of Air Force, Navy, and 
Marine aircraft which swooped down on 
the enemy. The carrier Princeton, newly 
taken out of mothballs, launched its air- 
craft from a rolling, spray-swept flight 
deck. Marine F4U Corsairs even hit the 
Chinese in their foxholes by using, for 
the first time in war, anti-personnel 
bombs equipped with proximity fuses so 
that they would explode above ground. 

It was ten bloody, frozen miles from 
bleak Hagaru to bleaker Koto. But the 
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trapped men made it. From 5 a.m. to 
10 p.m. on Dec. 7, the ninth anniversary 
of Pearl Harbor, they funneled into Koto. 
They brought with them their dead, 
their wounded, even 200 Chinese pris- 
oners. They also brought out whatever 
weapons and ammunition and other 
equipment they really needed, after 
burning the rest. But they left behind 
100 wounded Chinese POW’s, whom 
they had given the best possible medical 
care. Explained Colonel Murray: “We 
are hoping that this may induce the 
Chinese to treat our prisoners with 
increased kindness.” 

“It was bad,” General Smith admitted, 
“but not so bad as we expected.” 

The worst still lay ahead. This was the 
stretch of hairpin turns and sheer cliffs 
and log causeways where the road fell 
3,000 feet within a few miles. Besides, 
the Chinese had blasted a 20-foot hole 
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in a vital bridge spanning a wild gorge 
alongside a hydroelectric plant. Once 
again, the Air Force came to the rescue. 
Eight C-119 Flying Boxcars made the 
first air-drop of a bridge in the history of 
warfare by parachuting two-ton spans. 
A Marine major proudly reported to 
General Smith: “The bridge will be re- 
paired in an hour, sir, and the vehicles 
can start to roll.” Although the bridge 
had to be put down under Chinese fire, 
the vehicles soon began to roll across this 
lifeline and downhill over the narrow 
ice-glazed trail. Whenever a truck was 
disabled, it was simply pushed off 
1,000-foot precipices. 

“Over the Hump”: At 4:30 p.m. 
Dec. 9 the Marines, GI’s, and Comman- 
dos fought their way down to link up 
with Task Force Dog, a relief column of 
the Third Division spearheaded by a 
battalion of Marines and a company of 
Army engineers. Within hours the gaunt, 
hollow-eyed, unshaven survivors were 
pouring into Hamhung and Hungnam. 
“We are over the hump,” Smith rejoiced. 
“I am very proud of that outfit.” 

Thus the X Corps won its battle to 
reach its beachhead—at the cost of 30 
percent casualties (about 3,000 men) 
to the Marines alone. It had given up not 
only the Changjin power plants but the 
Wonsan naval base and the steelmaking 
city of Chongjin, which the ROK Capital 
Division evacuated by sea. General 
Almond boasted his X Corps, by con- 
centrating in the Hambung-Hungnam 
beachhead, was now in better position 
“to kill off these birds.” But standing off 
shore was a great fleet which Vice Ad- 
miral C. Turner Joy, the UN naval com- 
mander, said was “ready for any 
eventuality”—including evacuation. 


CASUALTIES: 


Out by Gooney Bird 


The cow pasture alongside the decrepit 
shanty town of Hagaru situated in a 
saucer-shaped plateau ringed by snow- 
covered purple hills, didn’t make much of 
an airstrip. It was only 3,000 feet long 
and no smoother than a roller coaster. 
The sod strip at Koto was even worse. 
Its 1,500 icy feet were periodically pep- 
pered by Chinese small-arms fire and 
aerial strafing. Yet these two frozen fields 
last week made possible the Marines’ 
proudest boast: “We did not leave be- 
hind a single man.” From them, 4,000 
wounded and frostbitten Marines and 
GI’s were flown out to safety to the 
Hamhung airfield, 60 tortuous road miles 
but only 25 air minutes away; 100 dead 
were flown out for burial. 

The “little lift” was carried out by old 
C-47s—now called Gooney Birds—and by 
TBF Avengers, normally carrier-based 
torpedo bombers. Some Gooney Birds 
made their mercy flights despite bullet 
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holes in their aluminum feathers. One 
pancaked into an icy ridge; luckily, not 
even its litter patients were seriously 
hurt. On taking off from Hagaru, a 19- 
year-old Alabaman, whose feet were 
frostbitten and whose left ear was deaf- 
ened by his own mortar’s fire, remarked: 
“You know something, this is my first 
airplane ride.” On landing at Hamhung, 
one cOmpany commander, despite five 
wounds, declared: “There is not a Marine 
in there who’s lost his nerve. There’s not 
a one who doesn’t think he’s going to get 
out.” A youthful Marine, too young to 
shave, was warned he likely would lose 
both legs. “Gee,” he said, “the doc told 
me they’d give me a car. I never have 
had a car.” 

Throughout Korea 14,138 war and 
weather casualties were evacuated by 
air within eight days—on top of the 
32,442 American casualties (5,616 dead, 
21,764 wounded, and 5,062 missing) 
whose next of kin had been notified by 
Dec. 1. Among those reported missing was 
even the Third Division’s Chinese- and 
Russian-speaking commander, Maj. Gen. 
Robert H. (Shorty) Soule, a 50-year- 
old paratrooper from Wyoming who, as 
American military attaché at Nanking, 
had been detained by the Chinese 
Communists exactly a year ago. 


TOKYO: 


Subdued but Not Scared 


Paradoxically, the world capital closest 
to the Korean war seemed the least 
alarmed by it. Compton Pakenham, 
Newsweek's bureau chief, sends this 
account of the atmosphere in Tokyo: 

There is a large American dependent 
and civilian population here with limited 
means of evacuation. Therefore, no one 


wants to create an unnecessary and dan- 
gerous panic. 

Hence various clubs maintain their 
regular entertainment calendars to keep 
everyone diverted—bridge, floor shows, 
dances, bingo, and classes in various 
minor arts. However, the cocktail-party 
nuisance has almost completely abated. 
Large dinners are no longer heard of. 
Private entertaining is now very private. 

The second floor of Radio Tokyo, 
where news services maintain offices and 
regular correspondents have desks, is 
quieter than three weeks ago. Few of 
the correspondents who rushed in during 
June and July to cover the war have been 
attracted back by the new crisis. 

The Imperial Hotel’s cocktail lounge 
and dining room show about a third of 
the usual midday crowd, with women 
and ununiformed men in the majority. 
No one wishes to discuss the news from 
Korea. When the war comes up, the talk 
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is about the latest from Lake Success. 
At MacArthur’s headquarters in the 
Dai Ichi Building the guards are posted 
as usual and the always careful checking 
of visitors’ credentials required no further 
tightening. The crowds waiting for 
MacArthur’s afternoon departure have 
considerably subsided, but Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins’s visit brought out a few 
hundred extra—mostly Americans. Lights 
on the upper floors burn all night. It is 
considerably more difficult getting officers 
there on the telephone, and appointments 
are obviously granted grudgingly. 
General MacArthur keeps to the 
schedule he has always maintained—two 
round trips daily between the embassy 
and his office. However, MacArthur’s 
evening return has always been varied 
according to the work in hand. And 
therefore he goes home later now. 


INDO-CHINA: 


Preparations for Battle 


All 4,000 or so French women and 
children were ordered out of Northern 
Indo-China last week. The French feared 
a second Korea was imminent. They 
knew of at least 750,000 Chinese Com- 
munist troops poised on the border. 

To win native support in their hour 
of need, the French signed a military 
convention with Bao Dai, Vietnamese 
chief of state, establishing a national 
army. As a starter it had twelve bat- 
talions of about 7,500 men. To conduct 
the coming war, the French named Gen. 
Jean de Lattre de Tassigny as Indo- 
Chinese High Commissioner, with full 
military and civilian control (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 30). Gen. Alphonse-Pierre Juin 
would replace him as commander-in-chief 
of Western Union ground forces. 
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Cold Comfort: In the X Corps area in Northeastern Korea, winter warfare means eating frozen 
Florida grapefruit juice with a spoon, seeking shelter in a snow-covered hut constructed of 
straw without bricks, and scraping off five inches of new fallen snow before warming up a jeep. 
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DIPLOMACY: 


INTERNATIONAL 





U.S. and Britain Together—Almost 


The first American-British conference 
on a top level in five years slipped into 
history last week. The talks between 
President Truman and Prime Minister 
Attlee may not make a large splash when 
the chronicles of these fateful years are 
written. Even now, they may quickly be 
blown out of the minds of men by new 
storms brewing just below the horizon of 
time. But, for the moment, the only two 
allies who have ever achieved a_ basic 
trust promised to pull together better 
and show somewhat more understanding 
when they pulled in different directions. 

The methods of the President and 
Prime Minister at least stood in shining 
contrast to the glimpse of Chinese Com- 


munist diplomacy afforded the world by 
the Red delegation at the United Nations. 
The delegates of go-between powers like 
India besieged the Chinese with pro- 
posals for everything from a cease-fire in 
Korea to a general agreement. The Chi- 
nese talked amiably enough, but they 
were obviously rigorously bound by their 
instructions from Peking, and the terms 
they set were blatantly unacceptable. 

This Chinese attitude perhaps con- 
tributed some unity to the Truman-Attlee 
discussions, and the two leaders achieved 
more than their wordy communiqué re- 
vealed. In fact, the vague phrases on 
Formosa concealed a deeply significant 
and unpublicized British acceptance of 
the U.S. viewpoint on this key issue. 

The full details of this and other de- 
velopments are contained in the follow- 
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ing NEwsweEex report from Washington. 
After that come other reports from 
London, Paris, and Bonn on reactions to 
the talks and fears of the future. 


1—Formosa Agreement 


Edward Weintal, Newsweek diplo- 
matic correspondent reported from 
Washington: 


The most important, and least pub- 
licized, result of the Attlee-Truman 
meetings was Britain’s agreement to sup- 
port the United States position on 
Formosa, at least for the time being. The 
British argued that, having signed the 
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Chinese Reds at UN—General Wu (left) and Chiao Kuan-hua, his adviser 


1943 Cairo declaration pledging the 
restoration of Formosa to China and, 
having recognized the Peking regime as 
the government of China, they had no 
alternative but to acknowledge Peking’s 
jurisdiction over the island. 

The United States, which continues to 
recognize the Nationalists, has consist- 
ently held that the problem must be 
solved with due regard to the interests 
of the Formosan people and cannot be a 
subject of negotiations as long as the 
Chinese Communists are engaged in or 
threaten aggression in Asia. The British 
have now sided with the American view. 
In difference to British susceptibility, the 
references to Formosa in the communi- 
qué were left deliberately hazy. 

This result has been accomplished by 
the painstaking efforts made by the Pres- 


ident and Secretaries Acheson and 
Marshall to impress the importance of 
Formosa on the British. The President, 
at considerable length, explained that 
the purpose of the Cairo declaration was 
to transfer Formosa from a hostile to a 
friendly jurisdiction, and that the transfer 
of the island to the Chinese aggressors 
at this time would defeat this purpose. 
He hoped that in due course the present 
rulers of China would realize where their 
interests lay and would establish a 
friendly relationship with the West. Until 
that time, he thought, the status of 
Formosa should remain unchanged. 

Attlee demurred. He believed that the 
threat of bombing and starving Chinese 
cities implied in withholding Formosa 
from Peking would postpone rather than 
hasten a change of heart on the part of 
the Communists. The President patiently 
replied that this may be a valid short- 
range view but that, ultimately, the sac- 
rifice of 6,000,000 Formosans for the sake 
of political expediency would militate 
even more strongly against the West in 
the eyes of the Asian peoples. 

Secretary Acheson seconded these ar- 
guments. Secretary Marshall then de- 
scribed the military significance of 
Formosa and pointed out that the island 
was an essential part of the Western 
defense system which also included Hong 
Kong and Malaya. British Field Marshal 
Sir William Slim agreed with Marshall's 
presentation and thought it should be 
possible to negotiate with the Chinese 
without taking a final position on Formosa. 
British Ambassador Sir Oliver Franks and 
finally Attlee himself agreed with Slim. 

The American-British agreement that 
Formosa is not negotiable at this time 
has removed one potential subject of 
negotiations with the Chinese Commu- 
nists. The stated disagreements on rec- 
ognition and the seating of the Peking 
regime in the UN have disposed of the 
others. Thus, unless the current British- 
American positions are changed, it is 
difficult to see how any negotiations, ex- 
cept on Korea itself, are now possible. 

Except on Formosa, the British have 
achieved all of the objectives they had 
intended to discuss in Washington. They 
have silenced, for the time being at 
least, U.S. suggestions for a “limited war” 
against China; they have received the 
desired reassurance that the European 
theater will continue to receive first pri- 
ority in American strategy, and that any 
contemplated change in U.S. policy on 
the use of atomic weapons will be com- 
municated to them in advance. 

The British have asked for all means to 
speed up Atlantic defense measures and 
have received them in the promised 
appointment of General Eisenhower as 
commander-in-chief and in the assurances 
of greater availability of raw materials, 
such as zinc, sulphur, and cotton, for the 
needs of Britain’s industries. Among the 
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Wire Building in Washington, D. C. uses Thermopane from sill to ceiling 
for general office space. Alvin L. Aubinoe of Washington was the architect. 


ISN’T THIS A WONDERFUL 


Light, spacious-looking offices like this are economical 
as well as a joy to work in—when you understand all 
the aspects of big glass areas. These windows are 
Thermopane* insulating glass, two panes of glass with 
14" dry air hermetically sealed between. 

Thermopane reduces heat transmission through 
glass. Saves fuel in winter. Saves air conditioning 
costs in summer. Furthermore, it permits installing 
smaller heating and air conditioning plants, another 
big saving. Because cold drafts are greatly reduced, 
employes can be seated close to these windows. This 
brings more high-cost floor space into maximum use. 
Thermopane also plays a part in acoustical treatment. 
For example, units made of two 14” panes separated 


Two Panes of Glass 


FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 


MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS Blanket of Dry Air 


OFFICE! 


by 14” air space cut out 44% more street noise than 
regular 144” plate glass, according to Dr. Paul H. 
Geiger, University of Michigan. 

All these advantages are measurable and fairly 
easy to translate into dollars saved. But the many and 
great intangible benefits of large windows should not 
be overlooked. People like sunshine and a view. You 
can get a lot more people into a small space—hap- 
pily—if the windows are large. Thermopane can pay 
its own way, just considered as an economical wall 
material, but you really have to look beyond economy 
when you evaluate it. Look into the value of Thermo- 
pane in employe relations. For a full understanding 
of the economy of Thermopane, write for literature. 

*® 


Ky Shermopane 


MADE IN U.S. SOLELY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO. 
61125 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
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Eastfoto 


Of to Korea: A co-ed at the Chinese People’s University in Peking 
pins flowers on a group of student “volunteers” for the Korean 
war. The Red Ministry of Education announced last week that 


schools will have to meet quotas in the 


other items on the original British agenda 
was a request for additional American 
funds to help finance the expanded 
British rearmament program and for the 
freeing of some of these funds from U.S. 
control. These items were struck from 
Attlee’s agenda at the last moment. 


2-Living With Fear 


Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
wEEk’s London bureau, cabled: 


The British had been there so many 
times before. Mercifully, last week there 
were other, more normal unpleasantries 
to fret about out loud—snow, frost, elec- 
tricity cuts, and the high cost of every- 
thing. Despite the last, Londoners avidly 
sought to escape in theaters and night 
clubs. The latter were full for the first 
time in months. Grimly determined pha- 
lanxes of women invaded the stores on a 
record Christmas-shopping spree. 

Thus, most Britons tried to keep from 
talking or even thinking about the mon- 
strous fact that they were almost at war 
over Korea. Even on quite important 
levels of opinion, there was a strong 
tendency to shelve the problem of Russia, 
to regard the Chinese puzzle as some- 
thing quite separate, to look upon Red 
China as a potential great power--rival to 
Russia rather than a satellite or even an 
ally, except where it suited the Chinese 
purpose. The Manchester Guardian, for 
example, compared the Chinese Armies 
to those of revolutionary France and 


6 


volunteering” drive. 


quoted Napoleon: “China is a sleeping 
giant. Let it sleep. It will be an evil day 
when somebody wakes it.” 

On the whole, Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee’s visit to President Truman re- 
assured the British, although they plod- 
ded through Friday’s long communiqué 
with some bewilderment. The chief dis- 
appointment was, of course, the disagree- 
ments on China policy; but the other 
results were warmly welcomed. 

As for the atom bomb, the assurance 
that Britain would be informed in ad- 
vance of its use was not exactly what 
the British wanted; what they really 
want is something in the nature of the 
power of veto. This they could not get so 
they put the best face possible on what 
they did obtain. 

Unspoken Fear: But in almost any 
conceivable circumstance the British 
would, in the end, be on the American 
side. This process might split the country 
for a time. But the British would not, 
indeed could not, pull out. 

What about Russia? The British do not 
expect full implementation of the Russo- 
Chinese defense treaty, although they 
feel that the bombing of Manchuria 
would indeed bring about retaliation 
from Soviet aircraft, perhaps manned by 
phony volunteers. They look for the 
Russians to egg on the Chinese every- 
where but to stay out of the Far Eastem 
war themselves. Nor do the British ex- 
pect the Red Army to move in Europe. 

However, the British are deeply con- 
cerned about Germany and the chance 
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‘New. Orleans 14, La. 


THIS [3 


a 
HAD THAGUC 
IN THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Private business initiative is working a new 
kind of magic with the rich, black oil of the 
Middle South. Based on known reserves of 2.6 
billion barrels* in this area of Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi—with more being discov- 
ered each year—the oil and chemical industries 
are turning out a growing variety of products 
from gasoline to such complex materials as the 
new “cold rubber.” 


These industries are helping build a great future 
in the Middle South—and their investment is 
positive proof of confidence in the future of ‘his 
area. Confidence that is shared by many indus- 
tries. For they recognize the natural advantages 
of the Middle South; its strategic location for 
national trade and for world trade through the 
port of New Orleans, interconnected transporta- 
tion, plentiful electric power, abundant resources 
of farm and forest, reserves of natural gas, salt, 
sulphur, coal, clays, barite, bauxite and man- 
ganese... Write today for specific information 
about the Middle South. 


*American Petroleum Institute 
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of an “internal” explosion there. One 
report out of Moscow, from a source 
hitherto trustworthy, now forecasts civil 
war in Germany within four weeks’ time, 
unless West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer accepts Eastern German Prime 
Minister Otto Grotewohl’s public proposal 
to work together for a united Germany. 

The unspoken fear in Whitehall is that 
in the event of a civil war in Germany, 
the Russians will be able to use Czech 
and Polish divisions to “quell” it without 
the appearance of a single Red Army 
soldier. Should this occur, the presence 
in Europe of such an American figure as 
General Eisenhower would be as the 
Rock of Gibraltar to Britain. 


3—Crisis Christmas 


From Paris, Loren Carroll, chief of 
Newsweek's bureau, cabled: 


In the bitter cold, accompanied by 
rain and snow, crowds gathered around 
those newsstands where the proprietors 
had accommodatingly unfurled the news- 
papers full length and tacked them to 
cardboards. A steady flow of bad news 
from Korea and the Attlee-Truman con- 
versations generated a steady flow of 
anxious comment. Many Americans living 
in France wondered this week if it 
wouldn't be prudent to return home. 

There was no doubt that American 
prestige had sustained a bad blow. Its 
immediate effect was to breed the fear 
that America would become so embroiled 
in Asia that European defense would 


Hail the Conqueror: These pictures, from a Red 
Chinese source, purport to show throngs of happy 
Tibetans welcoming the Chinese People’s Libera- 
tion Army, with flowers, banners, horns, and drums. 


take second place. There was no evi- 
dence, however, that this fear had 
engendered defeatism or “neutralism.” 

It is believed here that Russia will 
pursue a policy causing as much damage 
as possible to the United States through 
satellites without taking any risks itself. 
The Reds might, for instance, cause the 
Poles, Czechs, and Hungarians to launch 
violent protests against the rearmament 
of Western Germany. 


4—Hypnotic Shock 


From Bonn, Charles H. Brown, chief of 
NewsweEEx’s bureau, cabled: 


Bonn’s biirger shoveled away the 
heaviest snow (1% inches) of the season; 
children rediscovered the joys of snow- 
balls and sleds, and the brilliant pre- 
Christmas lighting displays merrily 
burned up tons of fuel while householders 
and industrialists alike worried about 
the growing shortage of coal and coke. 
But at the beginning of what promises to 
be one of the hardest recent winters, 
Bonn also shivered at Korea's implica- 
tions for Germany and Europe. 

The revelation that the Kremlin “with 
the mere gesture of its left hand” cah put 
half a million or more satellite troops in 
motion without committing or endanger- 
ing its own forces is bound to be a shock 
to anyone in such an exposed position as 
here. In the words of one informed Ger- 
man, some of his countrymen are virtually 
“hypnotized” by the spectacle of Com- 
munist power as demonstrated in Korea. 





Thus, the Attlee talks were widely we)- 
comed and his mission approvingly de- 
scribed as an endeavor to persuade the 
United States of the supreme importance 
of holding Europe. Government circles 
approve of the decision to try and hold 
on in Korea while giving the main empha- 
sis to Europe, but the second aim is by 
far more important and if the first is im- 
possible of achievement, it will not be 
considered an unmitigated disaster. 

Germans are naturally keenly aware 
that the balance of German and Japanese 
power which once held Russia and China 
in check is now gone. And it is evident 
from Moscow’s protest on German re- 
armament that the Kremlin is also aware 
of it and weighing the possibility of 
striking before the balance is restored. 
This is what principally frightens the 
anti-rearmament school here and appar- 
ently also in France. Even Americans 
here admit that the Kremlin could whip 
up considerable popular enthusiasm for 
a war against the new German threat. 


JAPAN: 


We Still Have Face 


One of Washington’s chief preoccupa- 
tions in the wake of the Korean defeat 
was what effect it would have on Japan— 
chief United States base in the Far East 
and the most important country in Asia 
from the American viewpoint—and on 
General MacArthur's prestige there. 
Compton Pakenham, chief of News- 
weEEKS Tokyo bureau, from the back- 


Eastfotos 


The Red invasion of Tibet prompted Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru to shore up India’s borders last week by 
signing a defense treaty with Sikkim, the princely 
state which guards the major trail into India. 
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A BETTER BEARING 


The know-how 

of bearing making 
cant be found 

in books. 

It's been accumulated 
at New Departure 

for generations 

like folk lore. 
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ONLIWON TOWELS 


Industrial Nurse 
Blames 
Unclean Hands 


“Unclean hands are a common 
method of carrying bacteria that 
produce disease and cause in- 
fection. Thorough washing 
and drying of the hands will 
minimize these dangers. 

“This is why proper wash- 
room towel service is so impor- 
tant. Towels that are unpleas- 
ant to use, or fall apart when wet, 
actually discourage handwash- 
ing. We use and recommend 
Onliwon Towels.” 

Onliwon Towels are strong 
when wet, absorbent, lint-free 
and pleasant to use — the most 
economical and efficient towel 
service for every washroom 
throughout plant, store, shop 
or office building. 


Onliwon 
Paper Towels 
Toilet Tissue 


Toilet Seat 
Covers 


A.P.W. PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
ALBANY 1, N. Y. 


ONLIWON TOWELS 


Wherever there’s a washroom 
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ground of a lifetime of experience in 
Japan, sends this informed view of the 
reaction in Tokyo to events. 

Yesterday, in a Tokyo traffic jam, I 
noticed a bunch of typically sloppy Keio 
University students on the sidewalk ex- 
changing vocal amenities with an Ameri- 
can colonel in the car ahead of mine. He 
responded with smiling nods and finally 
waved farewell as the cars moved ahead. 

Obviously he was unaware that their 
Japanese shouts were: “Why aren't you 
in Korea?” and remarks to the general 
effect that Japan could well do with- 
out him and his kind. I pulled in to the 
curb and had words with them. Ques- 
tions only elicited further questions: 
When will the peace treaty give Japan 
autonomy? And is this the beginning of a 
third world war? 

Faith in Rebound: However, the 
Korean reverses haven't affected our 
prestige as much as they would have five 
years ago. The Japanese learned firsthand 
that a nation can experience total defeat 
and still keep its self-respect. Also, they 
remember the Americans rebounded af- 
ter being ousted from the Philippines. 
Their basic question at the moment is— 
does America consider Europe more im- 
portant than the Far East? 

For the present there is no fear of the 
Japanese turning against the Occupation. 
During the past year the Japanese have 
realized that Communism is no longer 
merely the faith of a political party with 
equal rights under a democratic constitu- 
tion but “Russia in action.” The masses 
still maintain their traditional fear and 
hatred of Russia. Furthermore, nearly all 
Japanese hate and despise the Koreans. 


There are nearly 1,000,000 Koreans in 
Japan, and their arrogance and disor- 
derly behavior since the Occupation has 
earned them increased hatred. 

An interesting point recently was ad- 
vanced to me by a village headman near 
Tokyo. He said that the Japanese people 
are unlikely to turn against America be- 
cause they will never forget the medical 
aid given individuals, particularly tuber- 
cular patients. Every case attended was 
broadcast widely through the family sys- 
tem, every member feeling gratitude for 
the cure of a relative. 

However, the extent to which America 
can avail itself of this attitude or even 
keep it alive depends on giving Japan the 
peace treaty it has been promised and 
turning responsibility back to the Japan- 
ese. The Japanese appreciate being 
trusted, and react violently to suspicion. 
It now may dawn on them that the many 
Occupation restrictions, in spite of vari- 
ous promises to lift them, are continued 
because the Japanese are still not trusted. 

What especially builds cumulative re- 
sentment and exasperation is the constant 
pinpricks from junior and obviously inex- 
perienced bureaucrats who contradict 
General MacArthur’s statements that af- 
fairs are being returned to Japanese 
control, who issue conflicting orders and 
openly state they are making interesting 
social experiments. “Is the time not ripe,” 
asked one high official, “that these junior 
bureaucrats be replaced by a few re- 
sponsible experienced consultants who 
can interpret American intentions to the 
Japanese and Japanese requirements to 
the Americans?” He added this would 
enable Japan to dispense with almost one- 


European 


Big Brothers: Toshiharu Hashimoto (right), 7, weighs 126 pounds; 
his brother Kazuyoshi, 5, weighs 90. They were normal-sized 
Japanese boys until two years ago. Here, on their parents’ farm in 
Kyushu, they consume one of their six huge daily meals. 
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Vilkers De Luae Tom and Serry recipe: For a single serving, beat white and 
yolk of 1 egg, separately. Blend, add 1 teaspoonful powdered sugar, beat again. Pour in 
1 jigger Walker’s DeLuxe. While stirring, top with hot milk or boiling water. Sprinkle with 


nutmeg. Multiply ingredients by number of servings you want. 
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This season Glenmore proudly presents two 
beautiful decanters brimful of world-famous 
Kentucky Tavern, “The Aristocrat of Bonds.” 


THE EARLY AMERICAN (above). This sparkling repro- 
duction of a Colonial decanter is the “find” of ’50— 
a joy to give or get for that personal bar. (% Qt.) 


THE CURRIER & IVES (right). Here’s a stately decanter 
inspired by Currier & Ives prints of long ago. It’s 
made to order for those “who have everything.” (% 
Qt.) Companion glasses by Libbey at leading stores. 
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OLD THOMPSON 


Old Thompson is all 
dressed up to go places 
this season. It’s new—a 
“Chimney” package 
that’s clever, colorful 
—easy to wrap. (4% Qt.) 
Same package is avail- 
able in pint size. 

Blended Whiskey, 86.8 
Proof. The straight whis- 
kies in this product are 
four years or more old. 


B D : 37% straight whiskies— 
OTTLED IN BON 6214% grain neutral spirits. 


Duillad and Bottled by 
GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 
Qwonabre - Heniucty 


KENTUCKY TAVERN. Something new .. . 
a brilliant Kentucky Tavern pint gift 
package! Yes—in response to the demand 
for a top gift designed for wider distribu- 
tion, we present the clever “Book” which 
holds one pint of “The Aristocrat of 


Bonds,” proving that fine things also 
YM PAN'LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY come in small packaces. 








Lmagine Christmas without 2 


Just imagine!...No Green Christmas 
trees, no crimson holly berries, no scarlet 
coated Santa Claus No blue bicyles, pink 
and white dolls, incendiary neckties. No 


crisp brown turkey, red apples, or russet 
pumpkin pie!...Eggs the same hue as ham 
..-blondes and brunettes just blends...no 
horse of another color... flora and fauna 
with flat flannel complexions ...and the 
whole world as everlastingly gray as an 
old fashioned movie! 


From coal tar came the first aniline dyes, 
and continuous research over ninety years 
has made coal tar the best source of color... 
color brilliant as nature’s best, constant as a 
steady job, standing up to the sun’s rays, 
taking no back talk from laundries and dry 
cleaners, wearing longer than whatever it 


colors! . ... And costing so little that a high 
school sophomore has more spectrum on his 
person than the ancient king who snooted 
his subjects wearing purple while they moped 
around in mouse gray! 

Not only at Christmas time, but every 
day of the year, General Aniline gives your 


whole life the lift of color...in your clothing, 
furniture, wallpaper, fountain pen, shower 
curtain, car upholstery, magazines, beach 
shorts, beverages, foods, Christmas cards, 
gift wrappings . . . wherever you go or look! 


neral Aniline & film (Corporation 


. +» From Research to Reality eee 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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And you can depend on General Aniline to 
keep life and living in these United States 
continuously colorful! 


Wir its two huge works at Rensselaer, 
N. Y., and Grasselli, N. J., General Aniline 
is the largest US producer of high quality 
dyestuffs and an important supplier of 
chemicals to indus‘ry as well . . . Its Ansco 
Division, Binghamton, N. Y., is the second 
largest US producer of photographic films, 
papers, cameras. ..And its Ozalid Division 
at Johnson City, N. Y., manufactures the 
Ozalid facsimile reproducing machines and 
sensitized papers. 

General Aniline makes an outstanding 
contribution to better living in peacetime, 
and is indispensable to national defense . . . 
It’s a good company to work for and with, 
worth knowing and watching! 
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third of her civil servants, now required 
for liaison and routine detail. 

Forecast: The authorities foresee a 
methodical Communist campaign calcu- 
lated to produce a crisis in two years. 
From now on trained agents will be im- 
ported to organize party tentacles and 
hook up the Japanese Communists with 
international Communism and _ bring 
about that state of chaos that is essential 
background for a coup. 

To keep track of these developments, 
and obtain necessary intelligence, it is 
considered that nothing short of revert- 
ing to the old police system will serve. 
There is no question but that at the time 
it was effected the reform of the police 
system made sense. The old force had 
well deserved its bad reputation. But the 
reformed police force, split up into auton- 
omous units, is entirely incapable of 
coping with the Communist menace. 

MacArthur as Symbol: On no point 
has the Japanese lack of frankness been 
more evident than over General 
MacArthur. As with most embarrassing 
matters, early in the Occupation the 
Japanese invented a sort of social formula 
to deal with him when talking with for- 
eigners. At encounters of any length it 
would invariably be remarked, apropos 
‘of nothing: “We _ respect General 
MacArthur.” For example, I remember at 
a dinner in 1947, a drunken big-business 
purgee suddenly gurgling gratuitously: 
“We feel toward your MacArthur exactly 
as you would to our General Tojo, were 
he in the White House.” He was bundled 
out in shocked silence. No one even 
dared to make an apology. 
€ to At first this reticence looked like a 
ates clumsy concealment of antagonism. But 

as MacArthur evolves into the living 
legend, it now seems more based on a 
jaer, genuine respect. Direct, serious criticism 
of MacArthur is never heard. The Japan- 














Wo . ese complained of injustices under the 
wn J Pauley recommendations, blame all their 
T of troubles on the Dodge plan, squirm un- 
nsco der Shoup taxation—and express a cer- 
cond tainty that their major pains and petty 
ilms, trials are unknown to MacArthur. 
ision While urging the Emperor to show 
s the himself and mingle with the people, 
ond MacArthur has deliberately avoided do- 
ing so. While trying to modernize the 
ding imperial role, he has remained a Shogun 
Pit behind a brass curtain—a practical 
, Shogun without the display the old Sho- 
ol guns found essential to their dignity. 
with, 


MacArthur has never permitted a trace 
of the familiarity that has bred contempt 
for some other Americans. 

Another name behind SCAP now 
would bewilder the Japanese people. The 
symbol has established itself in the bones 
of the people, if not their hearts. That it 
has established itself while MacArthur 
himself was engrossed in entirely differ- 
ent aspects of the Occupation may ac- 
count for much of its present strength. 
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: KEL TO CONFLICT... 


As a flash of lightning on a 
stormy night suddenly illumi- 
nates a hidden landscape, so has 
defeat in Korea thrown a blind- 
ing light on worldwide political 
and geographic realities. The 
United States is now being 
forced to reassess its grand 
strategy in terms of the funda- 
mentals of power and geogra- 
phy. Here is a review of the 
facts that must be faced to find 


a formula for survival. 


Whale vs. Elephant 


The nature of the world strategic 
problem is illustrated by the two maps 
on these pages. The first (Land Strat- 
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egy) shows the world as seen from 
Moscow. For thousands of miles in 
each direction stretches the great land 
mass that includes all of Europe and 
Asia. Sir Halford Mackinder, the fa- 
mous British geographer and founder 
of geopolitics, called this the “World 
Heartland.” Two bridgeheads connect 
the World Heartland with Africa, and 
Mackinder termed the united land 
mass the “World Island.” 

The second map (Sea and Air Strat- 
egy) shows the world as seen from 
Washington. America is a land mass 
itself but on a world scale what 
stretches for thousands of miles is not 
land but water. The two extremities of 
the American world are Island Out- 
posts—Britain and Japan. The Island 
Outposts’ traditions and connections 
are with the Oceanic World. But the 
real bridge to the Heartland is formed 
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Elephant’s view: How the world looks from Moscow 


by the continent of Africa with its 
natural bridgeheads through Spain, 
on one side, and the Middle East and 
Turkey on the other. 

To this natural geographic concept 
of Oceanic vs. Heartland power is 
added the contribution of the air age 
—the Polar Air Frontier. The shortest 
distance between America and Russia 
lies across the polar regions. In the air 
age this thereby becomes the only 
common frontier andthe most likely 
global battlefield. 


Russian Strategy 


Against this global picture, what is 
Russian strategy? First, it is shaped by 
dependence on mass armies. Second, 
it is dictated by geopolitical factors far 
more than by considerations of Com- 
munist ideology. The outstanding ex- 
ample of this was the Stalin-Hitler 
nonaggression pact. Stalin saw- that 
the surest basis for expansion by both 
Germany and Russia lay through an 
arrangement or alliance by which the 
Heartland came under mutual control. 

Here he followed directly in the 
path of German diplomats and soldiers 
who, for decades, had hoped to base a 
strategy for world domination on an 
arrangement with Russia. Likewise, 
the No. 1 goal of Russian Communism 
has been, and still is, the control or 
conquest of Germany. 

To this concept the Soviets have 
now added the control of China—al- 
ready achieved—and later the control 
of all Asia. The Korean and Indo- 
Chinese wars are being fought on 
battlefields which cover the ap- 
proaches to the Asiatic Heartland. 
India and Iran are being put under 
various kinds of threats in order at 
least to neutralize them. 

The goal is to gain the .European- 
Asiatic Heartland. But even then the 
Heartland would still be menaced by 
the island outposts. These would have 
to be either conquered or neutralized. 
At the present stage in Soviet policy, 
neutralization is being tried by diplo- 
matic means. The problem of conquer- 
ing Africa and thus completing the 
consolidation of the World Island has 
barely been faced by Moscow. 


American Strategy 


What is American strategy against 
this world background? Both geog- 
raphy and technological skill dictate 
that our primary instruments will not 
be mass armies but ships and planes. 
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... AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


Our basic strategy thus depends on air 
and sea power. Our means of defeat- 
ing Russia lies not in engaging its mass 
armies but in the mobility that allows 
us to attack anywhere along the rims 
of the Heartland and thus prevents 
Moscow from consolidating its power 
over the many discordant and rebel- 
lious satellites. 

Geal: Therefore our strategic goals 
emerge in this order of importance: 

1— General MacArthur’s great text- 
book mistake in his last Korean offen- 
sive was the failure to make his base 
secure before he attacked. Thus, when 
the assault failed, MacArthur had no 
firm line to fall back upon. Trans- 
lating this lesson into world terms, 
America’s first concern must be to 
make the Continental United States 
a secure base. At present this is pri- 
marily a problem of protecting the 
Polar Air Frontier and of keeping the 
sea lanes open against Soviet sub- 
marine attack. 

2— The next consideration is to 
make the Island Outposts secure. Po- 
litically, Britain is already secured by 
the firmest alliance in the world and 
by its unique position in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. One ob- 
ject of U. S. policy should be to forge 
political ties with Japan, along the 
lines of those with Britain. 

Like the United States, both Britain 
and Japan have a vital interest in 
keeping the sea lanes open. Again, 
like the United States, both must be 
reasonably secure against air attack. 
Britain already has probably the best 
air protective system in the world. 
Japan, at present, is adequately pro- 
tected by U.S. air forces that probably 
outnumber Communist planes in ad- 
jacent regions of Asia. Moreover, the 
defeat in Korea has hardened opinion 
that Japan must be rearmed so it can 
participate in, and eventually take 
over, its own ground defenses (see 
Raymond Moley’s Perspective). 

8— Africa provides a position in im- 
mense depth that menaces the Euro- 
pean-Asiatic Heartland. It is protected 
by two barriers. First, there is the 
Sahara Desert, a practically impas- 
sable obstacle to overland conquest. 
Next, there is the Mediterranean Sea, 
a far less secure barrier since it can 
be dominated by land power. Further- 
more, the Mediterranean is encircled 
by bridgeheads through Spain and 
Turkey and the Middle East. 

One of the bridgeheads, Spain, can 
probably easily be secured by diplo- 
macy and the Pyrenees frontier held 











militarily for a minimum of armed as- 
sistance to the Spanish. Turkey has 
already been greatly strengthened 
militarily, but the closeness of Russian 
air and land power probably means 
that it can be at least neutralized 
whenever the Soviets choose. 

4— Where does this leave Europe? 
Its industrial production and the night- 
mare of a Russian-controlled Germany 
make Europe a decisive area. Yet on 
the basis of the geopolitical calcula- 
tions here used—and in the opinion of 
many military men in Washington— 
Europe looms as a greater Korea. At 
any stage, the Western military build- 
up can be halted by intervention of 
superior Soviet forces. 

Nonetheless, the U. S. and Britain 
are practically forced by Europe’s im- 
portance to proceed with its military 
buildup even though this will retard 


securing the other areas enumerated 
above. In the geopolitical sense, how- 
ever, this must be a gamble much like 
the one made by MacArthur in Korea 
that the Chinese Communists would 
not intervene. It is made more hazard- 
ous by serious doubts in the U. S. and 
Britain as to France’s will to fight 
and Germany's willingness to fight. 

Europe’s predicament came about 
largely because destruction of Ger- 
man military power removed the chief 
obstacle to the unification of the 
Heartland under one regime. The 
demobilization of the American-British 
Armies at the same time and the sub- 
sequent American loss of itsatom-bomb 
monopoly took away other checks. 
Europe has thus been a potential mili- 
tary trap for the West for two years. 
It took the Korean lightning flash to 
make this fact so glaringly obvious. 
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Whale’s view: How the world looks from Washington 
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DEFENSE: 


Trainees to the South 


With the exception of 18,000 Brazilian 
soldiers and a squadron of Mexican fliers 
who fought in the second world war, no 
Latin American military forces have been 
blooded in modern warfare. Few of them 
have up-to-date fighting equipment or 
would know how to handle it if they did. 
But they, like the rest of the~ Western 
World, may one day need modern weap- 
ons and modern training. The United 
States, far ahead militarily, is doing its 
best to help them catch up. High officers 
exchange inter-American visits. Thirty- 
four United States Army, Air Force, and 
Navy missions are teaching and advising 
in Latin America. Youths from all over the 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 











American cadets how to keep planes 
flying and in fighting shape. 

The students come from thirteen coun- 
tries. “When they first get off the plane at 
Albrook they’re a belligerent lot,” Brig. 
Gen. Rosenham Beam, commanding gen- 
eral of the Caribbean Air Command, told 
a NEWSWEEK correspondent last week. 
“Each national group sticks together. But 
after a few days they become fast 
friends, overcoming the prejudices 
against their neighbors.” Under the same 
discipline and standards, dressed in fa- 
tigues (very different from the colorful 
uniforms of their own countries), Peru- 
vians, Ecuadorians, Guatemalans, and 
Venezuelans are hard to distinguish from 
one another. 

The boys quickly come to like the 
United States way of doing things. At 
first North American food was a “tasteless 





Machine-gun mysteries: Cadets learn what makes an aerial gun shoot 


Western Hemisphere are studying at 
West Point and Annapolis. A group of 
young Central and South Americans who 
recently received USAF mechanics’ or 
specialists’ badges and diplomas at 
Albrook Field in the Canal Zone person- 
ify another way in which the United 
States is helping turn out a new type of 
Latin American soldier. 

Both the United States Army and Air 
Force run schools in the Canal Zone. 
Larger and more complex, the Army’s 
USARCARIB (United States Army Car- 
ibbean School), Fort Gulick, on the At- 
lantic side of the zone, also trains United 
States Army officers and enlisted men. 
The Air Force’s Caribbean Air Com- 
mand’s School for Latin America, at 
Albrook Field on the Pacific side, is de- 
voted entirely to teaching its two yearly 
classes of some 100 Central and South 


At 





novelty,” one trainee said, “but after a 
while one gets to like it.” They enjoy 
working with the mock-ups, cut-aways, 
movies, charts, and other modern teach- 
ing aids. Radio trainees at Fort Gulick 
like the idea of building their own little 
radios and taking them home after grad- 
uation. They have no complaint about 
Yankee discipline and they joke about 
such punishments as sweeping and mop- 
ping for not having their shoes shined. 
“In my country,” one boy said, “for com- 
ing in late on a pass you get stripped 
naked first, then thrown into a dungeon 
on a bread and water ration.” 

The teachers at the Air Force school 
all speak Spanish and courses are con- 
ducted in that language. The Army 
teaches the rudiments of English so that 
students can continue their training in 
advanced schools in the United States. 
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Along with the schooling, both services 
are doing a tremendous job of translating 
military terms and manuals into Spanish, 
Since many of the students become jn. 
structors when they get home, this is a 
step toward standardization of arms. 

The Air Force aims to train versatile 
mechanics who will be able to use any 
kind of tool and equipment—a watch. 
maker’s lathe, if necessary—to make and 
adapt plane parts. The courses, which 
last twenty weeks, are almost identical 
with those offered in the finest technical 
schools in the United States. 

The Army school teaches its students 
everything from cooking to leadership, 
Colombia, which has offered to send a 
battalion to Korea, is training its cooks at 
Gulick to familiarize them with United 
States rations and cooking. 

Since its inception the Army school has 
graduated 122 Latin American officer 
students, 420 enlisted men, and 139 
cadets. The Air Force school has gradu- 
ated 352 cadets. The schools are an ex- 
pensive proposition, but both services 
are ready to expand them if the Latin 
American governments want to send 
more students. To General Beam they 
are the “greatest thing for friendship and 
the defense of the hemisphere I have 
ever seen.” 





PERU: 


Haya and Drier 


“Please don’t think that Pyongyang means 
anything here while this damn case stil 
hangs over us,” a NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent wrote from Lima, Peru, last 
week. The case was that of Victor Rail 
Haya de la Torre, Peruvian Aprista 
leader who has been a refugee in the 
Colombian Embassy for almost two years. 
Peru demanded his surrender as a com- 
mon criminal rather than a political of- 
fender. Colombia refused. The issue was 
put up to the International Court « 
Justice. On Nov. 20 it handed down 4 
decision which ignored the crucial ques- 
tion: should Colombia give up Haya’ 
(Newsweek, Dec. 4). Colombia asked 
for a clarification, but the court had 
nothing more to say. 

On Nov. 28 Peru formally asked 
Colombia to “surrender the refugee.” | 
a spirit of “mutual cordiality and com 
prehension,” Colombia refused. United 
States Assistant Secretary of State 
Edward G. Miller’s offer of mediation, 
and Latin American suggestions that the 
Organization of American States settle 
it met with cool receptions. 

In Lima a cordon of heavily armed 
police surrounded the Colombian En- 
bassy, prowl cars and motorcycles wel 
much in evidence, and the Avenidd 
Arequipa was closed off for five block 
in anticipation of an attempt to spit 
Haya to greater safety. 


Newsweek, December 18, 195! 
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American industry has announced plans 
for more new industrial construction in 
the Gulf South—the area served by 
United Gas—than was let in the entire 
United States in 1949, It is 26% of all 
the industrial building now being planned 
in the country. It will cost more than 
one billion dollars, and it is all “private 
money.” 


Does anyone need more convincing proof 
of industrial opportunities in the Gulf 
South? Investigate the advantages this 
area offers your business. Consider the 
wide diversification of raw materials, the 
abundance of industrial water and elec- 
tric power, the easy availability of low- 
cost natural gas fuel. If economical water 
transportation is a location factor, the 
Gulf South provides an extensive network 
of navigable inland and coastal water- 
ways that lead to countless domestic and 
foreign markets. A mild, healthful, year- 
round working climate means more pleas- 
ant living conditions for your workers and 
greater production for your plant. 


The Gulf South is a bustling, prosperous 
land of expanding markets, with vast 
stores of available raw materials, and a 
growing backlog of skilled and manage- 
ment-trained workers. There are scores of 
preferred industrial sites in the cities and 
towns served by United Gas, Perhaps we 
can help you select yours. 


% Proposed industrial construction as reported at 
the end of 1949 by ENGINEERING NEWS- 
RECORD, a McGraw-Hill publication, for Texas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. 
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A gas-fired glass plant—one of many 
growing industries in the Gulf South. 
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Faculty Filets: Eve- since the meat 
shortage a few years back, Harvard pro- 
fessors have been eating horse meat and 
liking it, according to Victor HaTsCHIER, 
manager of the Harvard Faculty Club in 
Cambridge. Hatschier said the club 
served about 30 horse steaks a day: “It’s 
an excellent steak and very popular. We 
have lots of calls for them—Dr. James B. 
Conant, the president of the university, 
and those atomic-bomb men—they’ve 
ordered the filets many times.” 


Better Than Ever: Separated for three 
weeks while he completed his memoirs 
in Paris, the Duke and DucHEss oF 
WInpsor were reunited when he ar- 
rived in New York aboard the Queen 
Elizabeth. The duchess waited 45 min- 
utes in a cold wind on the upper pier, 
then rushed up the gangplank and 
greeted the duke with a big hug and 
seven kisses. After being photographed, 
they went down to the duke’s suite to see 
their Cairn terriers, Thomas and Pookie. 
Asked by reporters if there was any truth 
to a reported estrangement, the Windsors 
looked at each other and laughed. 

Another prominent couple, 18-year-old 
actress ELIZABETH TAYLOR and ConraD 
(Nicky) Hitton temporarily broke up 
their marriage after a “big fight”—and Liz 
went home to her mother. Ever since 
their wedding seven months ago, Liz and 
Nick have reportedly squabbled over his 
gambling. Elizabeth’s father admitted: 
“Nick is used to having his own way and 
Elizabeth has a temper too.” Said an 
M-G-M_ spokesman: “They've been 
fighting like hell . . . It’s doubtful whether 
they'll get together again.” Liz is making 
a picture: “Love Is Better Than Ever.” 
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Hail and farewell: The Windsors 
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International 


In Memoriam: Asa accepted a medal 


His Father’s Medal: Secretary of De- 
fense GeorcE C. MARSHALL pinned a 
Medal of Merit on 3-year-old Asa JoLson, 
adopted son of the late At Joxson, to 
whom, Marshall declared, this coyntry 
owes “a debt which cannot be reptid.” 
Awarded posthumously by order of 
President Truman, the medal carried a 
citation that Jolson’s “contribution to the 
United Nations action in Korea was made 
at the expense of his life.” 


One fer the Read: Residents along 
Whiskey Bottom, an old but recently 
macadamized road near Laurel, Md., 
were aroused by a Howard County de- 
cision to change the name of their road 
to Patuxent Drive. W.O. SKEELSs, an at- 
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torney who drew up the petition for “a 
more dignified name,” said “Whiskey 
Bottom” was coined by “bootleggers and 
hijackers” when the road was “just a 
cowpath.” But Mrs. Epwarp KENNEpy 
cited other strange names in the state: 
Metawoman Creek and a drive called 
Maiden’s Choice. “We Marylanders love 
them,” she said, “and we resent any 
effort to tamper with them.” 


Velvet Glove: “Bette Davis and I are 
very good friends,” Tar. LULAH BANKHEAD 
said, thinking over Miss Davis's evident 
impersonation of her in “All About Eve.” 
“There’s nothing I wouldn’t say to her 
face—both of them.” Asked if she’d like 
to do “The Life of Bette Davis,” Tallulah 
purred: “All nine of ’em, darling!” 


Bail for Browder: White-haired Miss 
MARGARET SHIPMAN, a former school- 
teacher of Lee, Mass., put up $1,500 in 
new $100 bills as bail for Eant Browpenr, 
Communist leader who was jailed await- 
ing arraignment for contempt of Con- 
gress. Miss Shipman, who knew Browder 
only by his “work and reputation” until 
she visited him in jail in Washington last 
week, said it was “none of your business” 
when asked if she was a Communist. 


Official Denial: Rumors of her im- 
pending engagement to Washington law- 
yer Marvin BRAVERMAN (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 27) were ruining her love life, 
MARGARET TRUMAN (see page 20) pro- 
tested at a press conference. “Marvin ... 
is a charming gentleman, but I have 
never been ... and never expect to be 
engaged to him ... These rumors are 
playing havoc with my other dates.” 
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were delighted to be back together—but the Hiltons temporarily split up 


QO Newsweek 
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school- Present for Santa: When little 
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Deborah Mastro of Nutley, N. J., 


saw Santa Claus on TV, she of- 
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OWDER, 


Con fered him a lollipop—just to be 
rowder on the right side at Christmas. 
Y” until 
ton last en 
a Whose Zoo? Zoo officials in Philadelphia 
aeamalel were incensed to find that someone had 
made off with their prize 4-foot python, 
— $-foot boa constrictor, and twenty other 
nee law. nonpoisonous snakes. Shortly afterward 
ySWEEK, a teen-age boy admitted that he had 
ae Tle taken the python and boa home inside his 
10) pro- windbreaker, on a crowded trolley, “to 
salen... add to my collection.’ 
I have >In London a 15-year-old boy stammered 


* to be in court that he had broken into the 
nOrs are Zoo and taken out birds worth $565— 
tes.” geese, a falcon, jackdaws, and owls— be- 


cause he couldn’t bear to see them caged. When you must be in a definite place on time in the heart of town conven- 
at a definite time—go Pullman. ient to everything. Keep your mind 
Higher and Higher: In Seattle, local Get a good night’s sleep in a big, free to attend to the business that 
wits plotted to outsmart the men who comfortable bed. Arrive refreshed and _ needs all your attention. 


recently put up the “world’s tallest” 
Christmas tree, a 212-foot Douglas fir, in 
- Northgate district (Newsweek, Nov. hs of P) f 0) PULLMAN 
27), EARL EBERSOLE, president of the Uni- b tp 

versity Commercial Club, Ray ECKMAN, S G00 USINESS 

a haberdasher, and Bos APPLE, a shoe 

merchant, erected a 6-foot, lighted COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AND- ABOVE AlL- SAFE / 
Christmas tree atop the sign on the Hotel ae 
Meany, 281 feet from the ground. Said 
Eckman smugly: “Ours is higher.” 


Yeieks! Without benefit of pink coats, 
hounds, and a hunt breakfast, workers at 
Yankee Stadium flushed a reddish-gray 
fox which had been living under the 
stands for two months, scaring night 
watchmen and taking occasional nips at 
football fans. As the fox streaked into 
center field in search of a plump pigeon, 
he was shot and killed by WALTER 
Greco, a turf consultant and quick man 
with a gun. How the fox reached the 
Bronx outpost of Casey Stengel wasn’t 
determined—but he is being stuffed and 
up Presented to the stadium pressroom. 


Newsweek December 18, 1950 
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Tattoo Infection 


On making rounds at the Fort Clayton 
Hospital in the Canal Zone, in July 1949, 
Dr. Ballard F. Smith noticed that the 
most decorative section of the male ward 
seemed reserved for patients with hepa- 
titis (inflammation of the liver). 

On closer scrutiny, he found 26 tat- 
tooed servicemen in this section who 
were suffering from this disease. Of these, 
eighteen (69 per cent) had been tat- 
tooed within two to five months before 
the symptoms appeared. And seventeen 
of the eighteen sick soldiers had received 
their cutaneous glorification at the same 
tattoo parlor in Panama City. 

To Dr. Smith, this pointed to a possible 
connection between hepatitis and tattoo- 
ing, and he began to investigate the 
tattoo technique. He found that the skin 
was shaved, washed with alcohol, al- 
lowed to dry: Then the stencil of choice 
was dusted with fingerprint powder and 
applied to the skin. After the stencil was 
removed, the pattern was “needled in” 
with from two to four colors, each color 
kept in a separate container. (A tattoo 
needle consists of a battery of four to five 
needles in a row, attached to a vibrator, 
a separate needle battery for each 
color.) Between customers, the needle 
was dipped in an alcohol solution, wiped, 
and allowed to dry. 

“The tattooer was not satisfied with 
the job unless he ‘drew blood’ with the 
needle,” Dr. Smith, who now practices 
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Lend Me a Hand: Larry McKenzie, 12, of Orleans County, 
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in Buffalo, N.Y., explained last week. 
“Blood and serum were, therefore, di- 
rectly introduced into the dye containers, 
and it would seem possible that one cus- 
tomer who was a carrier of the hepatitis 
virus could contaminate all dye contain- 
ers and the alcohol container as well.” 

As a result of this evidence, tattooing 
in Panama and the Canal Zone was 
suspended in February 1950 until the 
operators had agreed to observe certain 
control measures. These, to Dr. Smith, 
“seemed adequate, provided they are re- 
ligiously followed, to prevent the transfer 
of serum from one customer to another.” 
Controls call for the use of individual dye 
containers, boiling the containers and 
needles at least 30 minutes before reuse, 
and a one-needle battery in place of a 
four-needle battery. 


ACTH for Burns 


Last May, a 23-year-old farmer, T. C. 
Gains of Parker, Ariz., was severely 
burned in a gasoline explosion. Since he 
was the only one on the farm who could 
operate a motor vehicle, the injured man 
had to take the wheel of a truck for a 40- 
mile drive into the Colorado River Indian 
Hospital in extreme Western Arizona. 

Collapsing on the threshold, Gains was 
given blood plasma, penicillin, and drugs 
to deaden his pain. When he began to 
sink, it was decided to fly him to Santa 
Monica’s Hospital in Phoenix, 150 miles 
away. There Dr. M. James Whitelaw 
considered the case hopeless but de- 


N. Y., 1951 March of Dimes poster child, plays on wheat sacks on 
a farm. With aid from the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, Larry has regained partial use of his crippled arms, 


———— 


cided to try ACTH (adreno-cortico-tropic 
hormone), one of the wonder drugs used 
in the treatment of arthritis and other 
refractory ailments. 

Every six hours, the burned man re- 
ceived an injection of the hormone ex- 
tract. Within five days, dressings were 
removed from his body, and in 27 days 
he was up and about. ACTH treatments 
lasted 92 days in all, during which time 
Gains successfully withstood a severe 
lung infection on the eighth day and an 
appendectomy on the 47th. 

Last week in Cleveland, doctors 
gathered for the American Medical As- 
sociation meeting had a chance to see 
and talk to a patient who had survived 
critical burns over 71 per cent of his 
body. Without the use of ACTH, Gains 
would have had less than three chances 
in a hundred to live. 

After the ACTH injections were 
started, Dr. Whitelaw told the doctors, 
the patient was practically free of pain 
and needed very little narcotic drugs, 
There was none of the acute toxicity, 
severe shock, and complete prostration 
usual in such cases. Gains enjoyed a 
sense of well-being and a good appetite, 

Besides saving the patient’s life, ACTH 
is credited with the fact that, contrary to 
medical experience, 39 of the 40 little 
skin grafts from other persons not only 
took root but grew outward into covering 
for the patient’s exposed muscles without 
sloughing off later, as is usually the case. 
Furthermore, Gains had no trouble with 
contracting scar tissue, which is common 
in deep and extensive burns. 


Polio and Tonsils 


For at least seven years doctors have 
suspected that tonsil and adenoid re 
movals during polio epidemics increase 
the chance of the patient’s contracting 
the disease. But because of conflicting 
medical reports, there has been no uti- 
versal agreement on the relation of these 
operations to the more dreaded ailment. 

Last week in the Annals. of Otology, 
Rhinology, and Laryngology, Dr. Gaylord 
W. Anderson, Mayo professor and direc- 
tor of the School of Public Health, 
University of Minnesota, presented new 
evidence which proves without medical 
doubt “that the chances of developing 
ordinary polio are tripled by a recent 
tonsil operation, and that there is a 
eleven times greater risk of developing 
bulbar polio,” the most deadly type. 

The Minnesota public-health author 
ity’s survey, made during the sever 
epidemic in Minnesota in 1946, showed 
that sixteen children out of about 2,600, 
ranging in age from 3 to 7, who had tonsl 
operations at the onset of the epidemic 
developed the disease within twenty 
days, and twelve were of the bubba 
type. In comparison, Dr. Anderson points 
out, there were 240,799 children in Mi 
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. OOUTH AMERICA 


where it’s May in November and 


» Relaxing Way 


Whether on the beach at Montevideo, a trip to the peak of Corcovado for a 
view of the magnificence of Rio de Janeiro, or a drive through the great cosmopolitan 
Buenos Aires, your visit to South America is unforgettable. Too, in colorful 
Port-of-Spain, the great coffee port Santos and teeming Sao Paulo the 
picture is exciting, intriguing. And life aboard the 
Good Neighbor Liner that takes you to South 
America is always attractive . . . days in 
the outdoor pool, superlative cuisine and 
service, a social life tailored to your desire. 
And remember, your dollar 
buys more in South America. 


ent Tort one MOORE-Mc CORMACK 


Five Broadway MICS New York 4 


Baltimore « Boston « Chicago ¢ Detroit « Los Angelese Norfolk « Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. « San Francisco « Seattle « Washington, D. C. 
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Join these stars: 
who drink and serve — 
~. smooth, sociable | » 
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Schenley Bae 


; Give Schenley - ae 
Hit of the Holiday Season ! , fae 


wis >. omni 
Trust the stars to choose the best. They’re giving and EY if i F \ L! 
serving Schenley for the holidays. Why don’t you? 
Schenley Reserve is the finest from Schenley, the 
House of Rare Whiskies. And it comes in a mag- 


nificent gift carton that’s the last word in luxury. SCHENLEY 


RESERVE f 
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BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 


STON CLAUDE RAINS * CESAR ROMERO SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., N. Y. C. 
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THE SEASON’S EATINGS are 
never finer than on our 


% —_ —— GOOD CHEER you'll find, 
GET HOME FOR CHRISTMAS, a = ™ ; and relaxation 
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New York Central train! A) i ; ii) observation! 


MY GIFT TO YOU 
‘ is perfect rest, 
. with bed and roadbed a 
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PLAN YOUR HOLIDAY HOME-COMING ON THESE’GREAT OVERNIGHTERS .. . 


20TH CENTURY LIMITED COMMODORE VANDERBILT LUXURY COACH PACEMAKER NEW ENGLAND STATES 
SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED THE DETROITER CLEVELAND LIMITED OHIO STATE LIMITED 
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nesota, also aged 3 to 7 years, who did 
not have their tonsils removed at that 
time, and of this total number, 491 suf- 
fered polio during the epidemic, with 
96 cases of bulbar type. 


No Time for Fame 


Back in the horse-and-buggy days of 
1905, when Dr. Dean Sherwood Luce 
put out his shingle in Canton, Mass., it 
was not unusual to perform an operation 
by lamplight on the kitchen table. A visit 





Acme 


Luce:* AMA’s “Family Dector” 


to Dr. Luce’s office cost 50 cents; a call at 
home, $1; and a baby delivery, $8. 

In the next 45 years, the energetic 
son of a Yankee sea captain became the 
leading general practitioner in his small 
town a few miles south of Boston. In the 
words of one of his grateful patients, he 
was “not a synthetic general practitioner, 
but the real McCoy ... the very epitome 
of the old-time physician ... soft-spoken, 
kind, wise, and vigorous.” 

Last week, without his knowledge, the 
thin, white-haired, 74-year-old New Eng- 
lander was selected as “Family Doctor of 
the Year” by the American Medical 
Association at its fourth clinical session 
in Cleveland. 

Interviewed over the telephone, Dr. 
Luce, who still conducts a big practice, 
including night calls, said: “I feel very 
humble about the whole thing. There 
are many men just as worthy of that 
honor as I am.” 

Warning the reporter that he had 





*No relation. 
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“only three minutes to spare,” he ad- 
mitted that he had delivered “thousands 
of babies ... I don’t know how many.” 
These include several “three-generation 
babies” in Canton families. “When I get 
to the fourth generation, I think I'll quit.” 

Dr. Luce’s present practice covers 
“everything but surgery,” but the ailment 
for which he is most often called is the 
common cold, for which he has found no 
cure. “I don’t think it makes much differ- 
ence what you prescribe,” he said. “I 
give them aspirin and plenty of fluids and 
put them to bed.” The three minutes 
were up. “And now if you don’t mind,” 
said Dr. Luce firmly, “I’ve got to go.” 





Leakproof Heart Valve 


The most important step in successful 
heart surgery is the prevention or control 
of hemorrhage. To meet such an emer- 
gency, Dr. Samuel Alcott Thompson of 
Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals, New 
York, has perfected a striking new tech- 
nique. He uses an artificial leakproof 
valve through which he can enter the 
heart without fear of a dangerous rush of 
blood. The method, which has been 
tried experimentally on dogs, has now 
been used on two human beings. 

To make the valve, Dr. Thompson uses 
a small, cone-shaped pocket of the heart 
called the “auricular appendage.” This 
hollow piece of tissue hangs “like a dog’s 
ear” on the outside of the auricle, the 
upper cavity of the heart. 

To produce an actual working valve 
from this tissue, Dr. Thompson sews two 
sets of stitches into the tissue, one near 
the tip and the other at the opposite end 
where it joins the auricle. The stitches 
are sewed in and out like a purse string 
on a draw-string handbag. By pulling or 
releasing the strings, the tubelike valve 
thus created can be opened or closed at 
either end. 

As the heart operation begins, the 
upper valve at the top is open and the 
lower valve nearest the auricle is closed. 
The surgeon’s finger is inserted into the 
valve through the top until it touches the 
lower valve. The top stitches are then 
drawn tightly around the finger by 
pulling the purse strings. Since the upper 
valve now has no outlet, the surgeon can 
open the lower valve without fear of 
hemorrhage. When the lower valve is 
released, the surgeon can go ahead and 
enter the auricle and other parts of the 
heart. When the operation is finished, 
the stitches which form the artificial valve 
are securely tied and the remainder of 
the appendage is cut off. “Excellent 
healing,” with no complications, is said 
to follow this procedure. 

In describing the operation last week, 
Dr. Thompson said that it “can be used 
without haste and repeatedly,” in heart 
examination with the finger, with the 
eye, or in delicate heart surgery. 
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PRINCETON M MODEL 506 
COMBINATION UNIT 
gives the answer 


... a handsome and hand 
“*home weather bureau.”’ 
Predicts trends in the weather, 
shows indoor temperature and 
humidity. Smartly styled 
with watiobel brass base and 
dark gray or ivory plastic 
case. Accurate, dependable. 


THE PERFECT GIFT 


More than 50 beautiful 
AIRGUIDE models. At better 


dealers everywhere, 
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WISHING YOU THE BEST OF HEALTH 

AND LOAD$ OF CHRISTMAS JOY, 

NO UP$ET STOMACH NOR A COLD, 
NO HEADACHE TO ANNOY. 















































Keep Your Christmas Merry! 


Always have Alka-Seltzer handy. 
It’s FIRST AID for relief of 
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The Word From Bat Cave 


The people of the little mountain com- 
munity of Bat Cave, N.C., needed a 
hospital badly, and the only way they 
could get one was to build it themselves: 
How they did it was last week’s story on 
the first of a thirteen-week radio series, 
The People Act (NBC, Saturday, 7-7:30 
p.m. EST), a dramatic program in which 
people themselves tell what they have 
done together to work out solutions to 
community problems. 

The originator of the series is Elmore 
McKee, a former Episcopalian pastor 
who resigned from the ministry “to do 
public service of a different sort.” He first 
got his idea in 1947, as Head of Mission 
for the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, when he watched Germans in 
the United States Zone learn about 
democracy through self-help neighbor- 
hood centers. Americans, he decided, 
could themselves benefit from know- 
ing more about this working of demo- 
cracy, and he came home to sell the 
idea to radio. McKee went to the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, founded in 1919 by 
the late Boston merchant Edward A. 
Filene “for nonpartisan research and pub- 
lic education on economic questions.” 

McKee’s idea was grabbed up by the 
fund to tie in with its published surveys. 
NBC donated air time as part of its 
“Living—1950” program and paid Ben 
Grauer, the able commentator on United 
Nations proceedings on TV, to narrate. 
The fund assigned McKee and writer 
Lou Hazam to dig out the stories. 

In the past year, McKee has crossed 
the United States two and a half times, 
even tramping wet mountain roads at 


RADIO-TELEVISION 





night to tape the more than 200 voices 
that tell the stories of community self- 
help projects—stories that range from 
building the Bat Cave hospital to improv- 
ing working conditions in the New York 
dress industry. 


Bigger Suds 


“Television, the young giant,” the press 
release announced, “reaches maturity 
with the start of a new daytime dramatic 
serial show, The First Hundred Years.” 

The young giant had tried soap operas 
before and discarded them, but none 
had the elaborate trimmings of The First 
Hundred Years (CBS-TV, Monday-Fri- 
day, 2:30-2:45 p.m. EST) which Procter 
& Gamble last week began feeding the 
housewives of 39 cities. One of the oldest 
and biggest users of radio (thirteen day- 
time and five nighttime shows’ costing 
some $17,300,000 a year), P&G already 
has two nighttime TV shows on the air. 
The company spared no pains in making 
its big bow on the daytime video air. 

The First Hundred Years is written by 
Jean Holloway, a prolific radio and TV 
writer whose joint efforts earn her about 
$4,500 a week. She considers her soap 
opera well above the run of radio sob 
fare. “I hope it will be just a slice of life,” 
she says, “with a sense of humor.” The 
pattern, nonetheless, is recognizable. The 
story concerns Chris Thayer (“a pretty 
average kid”), his bride, Connie Martin, 
and the trials and tribulations of their 
marriage, helped and hindered by their 
respective parents. Familiarly, the whole 
first week of the show was consumed by 
the wedding day. 

The cast, including Jimmy Lydon and 
Olive Stacey as the newlyweds and 


Ex-minister McKee and announcer Grauer: Different public service 
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RCA’s new color sets (left) vastly improved upon earlier models (right) 


Valerie Cossart as Mother Thayer, has 
signed seven-year contracts committing 
it to the eight-hour-a-day job of enacting 
The First Hundred Years. The show has 
a permanent set—the three families’ 
homes—and its own private TV studio. 
The whole ‘thing is costing P&G four 
times the price of a radio soaper. P&G on 
New Year's Day will also start sponsoring 
three segments of a week of Kate Smith’s 
chatty, unsudsy daytime TV show. 


The Color Line (Contd. ) 


For a time it looked as if the color 
television controversy between the Radio 
Corp. of America and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, proponents of 
the CBS system, had settled into a solemn 
review in the courts (NEwswEEk, Dec. 
4). Then, last week FCC chairman 
Wayne Coy gave vent to open anger. 
He charged RCA with saying “untruths” 
and The Washington Daily News with 
printing a “lie.” 

The fracas started when RCA dem- 
onstrated a color method which was a 
vast improvement over anything it had 
shown the commission during the official 
hearings that closed last May. A good 
measure of press observers in Washington 
found RCA’s new colors just as pretty as 
the pictures which CBS had developed. 
John T. O’Rourke, editor of The Wash- 
ington Daily News, was impressed to the 
point of writing an editorial headed 
“Gorgeous Telecolor.” RCA’s color— 
which, unlike CBS’s, can also be viewed 
in Monochrome without any change on 
Present sets—made the FCC position 
either dishonest or silly,” he wrote. RCA 
ad not invited the FCC to see its new 
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color, fearing that it might be construed 
as interference with court proceedings. 
But O’Rourke complained: “We dis- 
covered FCC had been invited several 
months ago to come and take a look at it, 
and had refused.” 

Coy’s three-page reply referred to 
“this lie,” charged RCA with trying to 
sell the public “an untruth,” and sug- 
gested that if The News chiefs had any 
support of its charges that they “come 
forth with it or forever hold their own 
dishonest tongues.” 

The News's editorial answer brought 
up a letter to the FCC written by RCA’s 
executive vice president, Dr. C. B. 
Jolliffe, dated July 31, 1950, which went 
with copies of a Progress Report on RCA’s 
improved color and said: “If members of 
the commission or its staff are interested 
in obtaining further information on the 
work ... I will be glad to furnish it or 
arrange visits for them ...” The FCC, 
claimed The News and RCA board chair- 
man David Sarnoff, should have accepted 
the invitation. Coy retorted that the com- 
mission couldn’t accept—that the hearings 
were Officially closed on May 26. 

Meantime the corporation continued 
to demonstrate its color from studios in 
Washington. Since the last demonstra- 
tion in April, RCA had crowded its tri- 
color tube and all-electronic system into 
sets as simple in appearance as _ black- 
and-white models and provided satisfac- 
tory pictures. But in order for the FCC 
to change its mind on color, open hearings 
would have to be reinstituted. That 
doubtless would be delayed until after 
the court’s decision. Color TV for public 
purchase seemed, last week, still very 
much in the future. 
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Hot Flies 


A recent unseasonable warm spell in 
Oregon’s fruit-growing Willamette Valley 
seemed to some people to affect the 
sanity of two reputable scientists. State 
College biochemist Joseph S. Butts and 
United States Department of Agriculture 
entomologist Arthur Lindquist were ob- 
served catching flies by the quart in traps 
baited with rotting liver. Butts would 
wave a wand above each crawling mass 
of pests, while Lindquist stared selected 
individuals in the eye. 

Last week suspicions vanished with 
the publication of a report explaining the 
scientists’ project. The flies, which had 
been raised in wire cages for 140 genera- 
tions, had been fed a meal of syrup laced 
with radioactive phosphorus. Then after 
Lindquist had counted the males and fe- 
males (females’ eyes are farther apart), 
some 52,000 had been let loose. 

The idea was to find out by means of 
the traps and Butts’s wand (a Geiger 
counter probe) how far and how fast the 
radioactive flies would travel. Within six 
hours “hot” insects were caught half a 
mile from the starting point, and some 
ultimately showed up 12 miles away. 

With resistance to DDT and other in- 
secticides cropping up in many places, 
accurate facts on fly migration were of 
timely importance. The main conclusion 
was: flies travel so far, even against the 
wind, that the hard-to-kill strains will 
probably spread rapidly. Sidelights un- 
covered by the investigators: females 
become 50 per cent more radioactive 
than males (heartier appetites); radio- 
active males mated with normal females 
produce offspring; but radioactive fe- 
males are apparently sterile. 


Spare Bacterial Parts 


Canners are painfully aware that 
Bacillus stereothermophilus deserves its 
name—“heat lover.” Spores of this germ, 
which turns food sour, are among the 
most difficult to destroy by heating, so 
much so that they are used to try the 
mettle of new canning techniques. 

Last week Dr. Halvor Orin Halvorson, 
head of the University of Illinois bac- 
teriology department, came up with a 
new theory explaining this soil-dwelling 
organism’s toughness. The bug, he said, 
literally has more lives than the prover- 
bial cat—one more to be precise. 

All living things, including bacteria, 
contain enzymes, chemical mainsprings 
which control digestion and other key 
processes. Heat a bacterium and it dies 
as soon as its most heat-vulnerable en- 
zyme has been scorched. Bacillus stereo- 
thermophilus, however, has ten identical 
molecules of its tenderest enzyme. Thus 
the germ survives until all ten replicas 
have been destroyed. 
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The new theory was born in Dr. 
Halvorson’s skylighted laboratory on the 
fourth floor of Illinois’s venerable red- 
brick chemistry building. His technique 
was simple: In a drum of hot oil he im- 
mersed dozens of sealed finger-sized 
glass tubes containing live spores. From 
time to time, a tube was removed, broken 
open, and a census taken of the still- 
living germs. The death rate was exactly 
what might have been expected from a 
bacterium which had to perish ten times 
before it was irrevocably dead. 

If it proves to be true generally that 
bacterial spores have spare parts, en- 
dowing them with extra lives, Halvorson 
speculated, “it will mean we must resort 
to more drastic heat treatment in pre- 
serving food than has been thought nec- 
essary. However, as we study this further, 
I hope we may find new ways of de- 
stroying the organisms at lower tempera- 


tures. That is the ultimate goal. Lower 
temperatures will improve the quality 
and nutritive value of food and will 
reduce the cost of preserving it. The 
most interesting findings are yet to come. 
We now have only opened the door 
a little crack.” 


Breech-Loaders, 1950 


In 1909 President Theodore Roosevelt 
decided that it would be “a fine thing” to 
hold a conference on the welfare of the 
nation’s children. “Muzzle-loading,” he 
remarked in the metaphor of the day, 
wasn’t good enough to solve the problems 
which beset youngsters. “We need to use 
breech-loaders now.” 

Thus 41 years ago some 200 breech- 
loaders crowded Washington’s Willard 
Hotel and flocked to the ample East 
Room of the President’s mansion for the 


Jet Hat: This 2-pound helmet, unveiled last week by the 
U.S. Air Force, is the first that protects fliers bailing out at 400 
miles an hour and up. A green Plexiglas visor locks in place to 
keep helmet and oxygen line from being torn off by air blast. 
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first White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. After that Presidents 
Wilson (1919), Hoover (1930), and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (1940) called sim- 
ilar conferences of leading scientists and 
educators to deal with the most perenni- 
ally vital of all sociological problems, 
child welfare. 

Last week President Truman addressed 
the fifth White House Conference—the 
biggest and busiest.of all, with overflow 
crowds jostling for the 5,800 seats in the 
National Guard Armory at Washington. 
The theme of the meeting, for which 
100,000 child experts had prepared, was: 
How can the country’s 54,000,000 chil- 
dren “achieve a healthy personality”? 

Pessimism: It soon became clear 
that the bulk of the youngsters were far 
worse off economically and educationally 
than most of their elders realized. In one 
dire report, Prof. Allison Davis of the 
University of Chicago charged: “In our 
country as a whole more than 60 out of 
every 100 children live in families of the 
lower socio-economic groups ... From 
the time that these children begin school 

.. most of their ability is misdirected or 
wasted ... because their teachers do not 
understand the basic cultural habits of 
the working groups. 

“More than 95 out of every 100 teach- 
ers are from the middle socio-economic 
groups. As a group, teachers are the first 
to admit that they are chronically anxious 
or worried people ... It is certainly a 
realistic cause for worry when the aver- 
age child of the lower socio-economic 
group in this country is retarded by two 
years on achievement tests when he 
reaches the eighth grade.” 

Dr. William C. Menninger, world- 
famous psychiatrist of the Menninger 
Foundation in Topeka, Kans., blasted the 
selective-service rule which defers col- 
lege students in the upper half of their 
class. It puts a stigma on the lower half 
and an “unfair premium” on good grades. 
“It is a major disaster to draft only the 
boys who don’t do well in school.” 

In sessions as spirited as any commu- 
nity PTA meeting, the experts argued 
about radio, TV, and comic books. Dr. 
Lyman Bryson of Columbia University 
(a veteran TV performer) grumbled: 
“The only noise that one does not hear in 
the living room today is the sound of the 
parental foot going down.” 

After battling hotly through a lengthy 
proposed platform, the delegates con- 
cluded their five-day conference with 
66 recommendations. Chief among them: 
>Church and state must remain separate. 
Religious instruction should not be per- 
mitted in public schools. 
>Federal aid to states for educational 
services should be extended to tax- 
supported schools, but not to students of 
Private and parochial institutions. 
>There must be an end to racial and re- 
ligious segregation in all U.S. schools. 
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Machinery makers and distributors 
keep wheels turning — by Beechcraft 


This is a partial list of manufacturers and distributors in the 
machinery field with company-owned Beechcrafts: 


Accurate Die Casting Co. The Noble Machinery Co., Inc. 
Appleton Mfg. Co. The Partlow Corporation 

The Biro Manufacturing Company Plains Machinery Co. 

Calkins Manufacturing Co. Port Huron Machinery Company 

The W. I. Clark Co. Price Battery Corporation 

Cooke Tractor Co., Inc. Rockford Screw Products Co. 

The G. M. Diehl Machine Works, Inc. Root Spring Scraper Co. 

Electro Machines, Inc. The Sawhill Mfg. Co. 

Gunnels Tractor Co., Inc. Schield Bantam Co., Inc. 

I. E. L. Power Saws Inc. Shafer Bearing Corp. 

The Industrial Machine Co. Shepherd Tractor & Equipment Co. 
Jacobsen Manufacturing Co. Southern Steel Stampings, Inc. 
Johnston Lawn Mower Corp. Thys Company 

Curt G. Joa, Inc. The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
Kalamazoo Stamping & Die Co. Webster Industries Inc. 

Leaman Welding & Machine Corp. Western Tool and Stamping Co. ; 
R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc. Williams Manufacturing Company 
Neil B. McGinnis Equipment Co. Woodward Governor Company 
Moehlenpah Engineering Inc. Worthington Mower Co 

The Niles Machine & Welding Co. Young Radiator Company 


Reduce trave! time up to three-fourths. Give your key men anytime mo- 
bility of acticn. Beechcraft ownership lets you accomplish both. This 
explains why you find Beechcraft owners in all of America’s industries. 


e Interested in how a company-owned 
Beechcraft would fit into your company’s 
transportation set-up? Call your 
Beechcraft distributor for an analysis. 
Or write Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


= 
OR=ErD Say 


MODEL 18 BONANZA TWIN-BONANZA ¥ 








BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE A/R FLEET OF AMERICAN: BUSINESS 
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Notes Amazing Business Increase! 
Grocer Credits Eye Appeal Of 
Frigidaire Zero Self-Server 
ASHTABULA, OHIO—“‘As I had never 


used any self-service cases until I installed 
my Frigidaire Zero Self-Server, I was 
amazed at the extra business this single 
display case enabled me to do,” says Charles 
St. Angelo, partner in St. Angelo’s Food 
Market, 4615 Topper Ave. ‘“‘Because of my 
rofitable experience with this one case, 

have decided to install Frigidaire Zero 
Self-Servers in my other store.” 

Eckler Electric Co., Ashtabula, sold and 
installed the equipment. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 


Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 


Zero Self-Server 








refrigeration and air conditioning products 


‘eeeee 
ON THE MARCH 


Business is good in this center of diversified 
— | and distrib a 


Cover the territory from Hotel Syracuse. FF 
600 Constantly modem rooms. 


James F. Gildey, Mgr. 








BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 
WITH BUYING INFLUENCE 
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No: 1 P.R.O. 


The most important government press- 
relations job in Washington couldn’t stand 
unfilled for a personal tragedy. At 11 
o'clock last Tuesday night, just a few 
hours after Presidential Press Secretary 
Charles G. Ross had died of a heart 
attack while preparing to repeat some 
White House news for radio recording, 
President Truman phoned for help from 
an old hand at the job: Stephen Tyree 
Early, the Associated Press reporter who 
had handled Franklin Roosevelt’s press 
relations (and who, since then, has 


served as Deputy Secretary of Defense 
and is now a $35,000-a-year vice presi- 
dent of the Pullman Co.). 

Loss of Ross, a high-school chum of 
Truman who left The St. Louis Post- 
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ceilinged, sparsely furnished White 
House press office jumping. He wouldn’t 
be as privy to the President on personal 
matters as was Ross, but probably no one 
could be found who would. More than 
Ross, however, he might try to hasten 
the flow of spot news to deadline-harried 
reporters rather than dwelling overlong 
on “the broad picture.” 


MacArthur’s Press Run 


At the Dayton, Ohio,, plant which 
prints part of The Reader’s Digest, the 
magazine’s multimillion press run was 
halted in mid-roll to yank out the Jan- 
uary issue’s lead article, “Right Man in 
the Right Place,” an encomium of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. At Dayton alone 
200,000 completed magazines were put 
aside, marked “Hold.” About 4,000,000 


International 


The next man up on Truman’s press-office firing line was Joseph Short 


Dispatch to tackle the White House job, 
had hit the President so hard that there 
weren't even many rumors about who 
might be picked as the new White 
House P.R.O. Early said he could stay 
only through the Truman-Attlee talks. 
Jonathan Daniels, author of the Truman 
biography, “The Man of Independence,” 
was mentioned, briefly, for the job. 

On Thursday, however, 46-year-old 
Joseph Hudson Short Jr., Washington 
correspondent since 1943 for The Balti- 
more Sun and twelve years before that 
for The Chicago Sun and the AP, pushed 
his way past colleagues in the White 
House executive-wing rotunda and went 
into the press office. A while later he 
came out, on the other side of the ro- 
tunda, from the President’s office. With- 
out saying anything, he went about his 
business. Next day Steve Early an- 
nounced Short’s appointment to the job. 

For most newsmen it was a happy 
choice. Joe Short was completely famil- 
iar, from the working-press end, with 
the hectic routine that keeps the high- 


covers listing the article got the same 
treatment. Within thirteen hours, The 
Digest rushed in an article by Lewis 
Galantiere, disputing foreign “miscon- 
ceptions of America,” and another piece. 

Altogether, The Digest’s editor, DeWitt 
Wallace of Pleasantville, N. Y., said that 
some 3,000,000 copies of a 10,000,000- 
copy press run were caught at various 
plants. Later Wallace observed that “it 
was a mistake . . . a tempest in a teapot.” 
The only part of the article he actually 
objected to was one paragraph saying 
that the decision to intervene in Korea 
had raised the prestige of the UN. The 
changed strategic picture, he said, made 
that “look a little silly.” 

General MacArthur himself had done 
some effective press starting. Last Tues- 
day the International News Service put 
an exclusive by-line statement by 
MacArthur on its wire. In it, the general 
attempted to counter “one of the most 
scandalous propaganda efforts to pervert 
truth” by emphasizing his position merely 
as an agent of the UN, carrying out 
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BLACK & WHITE « BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF « 





THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK » SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 








Chicago * St. Louis * Kansas City * Denver * Ogden 


San Francisco * Los Angeles * Sacramento * Oakland 





Pardon our Pride... 
it’s justified ! 

P-I-E has just won top honors in the 16th 
year-long National Safety Contest spon- 
sored by the American Trucking Associ- 
ations. Judges from two other national 


associations and a government agency — 
they all agreed on P-I-E! 


FIRST AWARD for safety among over- 
road general carriers traveling 12,000,000 
miles and more annually. 


FIRST AWARD for safety in local gen- 
eral cartage class, 1,000,001 to 2,000,000 
miles annually. 


FIRST AWARD for best combination of 
above two divisions. 


TRAILMOBILE TROPHY “for the best 
record of safety and service on the high- 
ways regardless of size.” 


ANOTHER FIRST in “Shop Excellence” 
(maintenance, service, repair). Transport 
Topics National Contest among for-hire 
carriers with 400 or more vehicles. 


ANOTHER FIRST in driving skill and 
knowledge. P-I-E driver,O.E.Chapman, 
won the National Championship in the 
Tractor Tandem axle Semi-Trailer class, 
E. L. Sharp won 2nd place in the Full 
Truck- Full Trailer class, and three other 
P- I-E drivers won State championships, 
zxx«k 
When champion drivers operate the best- 
maintained equipment in the safest manner 
No Wonder “Shippers Agree 
eee lt's PeoleE!” 


Elko * Reno « Ely « Pocatello « Salt Lake City 


General Offices: 299 Adeline, Oakland 20, Calif. 
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previously approved policies. Earlier 
he had sent long cables to Arthur Krock 
of The New York Times, Hugh Baillie, 
president of United Press, the NBC 
radio commentator Ray Henle, and to 
United States News and World Report 
magazine. But, in Tokyo, MacArthur's 
headquarters temporarily suspended its 
regular briefing of correspondents. 

One magazine that had gone ahead 
with an enthusiastic MacArthur spread 
was Collier’s. Last week’s issue carried 
the general’s picture on its cover and a 
lead article on his Inchon invasion, “a 
classic of amphibious warfare.” 


Hellbox 


PIn Snoqualmie, Wash., The Valley 
Record went to press on time despite the 
nondelivery of some picture engravings 
that left a last-minute, 40-inch gap on 
Page 1. To fill the space, the staff substi- 
tuted some ruled squares for ticktacktoe 
games and rows of neat dotted lines 
for a shopping list. 

>The Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association, trying to set up a committee 
of editors to combat adverse stories about 
the South, last week got a polite refusal 
to serve from Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor 
of The Tulsa Tribune. The South, he 
claimed, was doing all right: “Every juke- 
box crooner from Point Barrow to Mon- 
tauk wants to go back to his mammy in 
Alabammy. We’ve got the whole country 
convinced that the Confederates won 
every battle but Appomattox and that 
Genghis Khan was a gentleman compared 
with Sherman. It’s a wonderful thing to 
sit in a New Hampshire movie house 
and watch the damyankees in the audi- 
ence clenching their fists over what the 
damyankees on the screen are doin’ to 
ol Mrs. O’Hara’s impoated French 
chandeliuh ... and the entire Caucasian 
world (including me) is under the im- 
pression that ...Southern beauties are 
more beautiful than Northern beauties.” 
>Frank Conniff, King Features columnist, 
thought he’d whip up a pleasant surprise 
for an old friend, James Kevin 
McGuinness, an anti-Communist film pro- 
ducer who had taken quite a beating 
for opposing the party in Hollywood. Last 
Monday, Conniff’s column was devoted 
to the proposition that McGuinness was 
now vindicated, that his long struggle 
had paid off. Two hours later Conniff 
phoned in a substitute paragraph to make 
the third edition of The New York 
Journal-American, the only paper he 
could catch. Jim McGuinness had just 
died of a heart attack. 


Sold at 100 


For nearly a year The Portland Ore- 
gonian, largest paper in the Pacific North- 
west, had been quietly up for sale. It was 
suffering from too much ownership; 690 


———, 


of its 700 shares of stock were scattered 
among four family groups who are heirs 
of the founders. Ten shares were held by 
the general manager. Otherwise The Ore. 
gonian was husky (224,000 circulation) 
and prosperous (about $9,500,000 gross 
last year). 

Ideally, the buyer of The Oregonian 
would give it simplified, centralized con. 
trol but leave its sturdily Republican 
editorial columns and rigidly separate 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Newhouse: Leave well enough alone 


news columns alone. He would also have 
to let the present owners keep the paper 
through its centennial edition, Dec. 4. 

This week The Oregonian announced 


it had its man: 55-year-old Samuel 
Irving Newhouse, a New Yorker who 
got his newspaper start as office boy to 
the receiver of The Bayonne (N J.) 
Times. Off-the-cuff one day in 1917, the 
receiver asked his office boy to take over 
the Bayonne headache. He did it s0 
well that he was then backed in buying 
The Staten Island Advance. Since then 
S. I. Newhouse had bought up seven 
papers in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania.* And his management 
credo, despite his nominal listing as : 
Democrat, was exactly what The Ore 
gonian wanted: let each paper retain its 
local character, political color, editorial 
direction, and staff. That, said Newhouse, 
would be the case at The Oregonial. 
Price of Newhouse’s newest acquis: 
tion: slightly more than $5,000,000. 





*Long Island Press; Long Island Star-Journa} 
Newark Star-Ledger; Syracuse Herald-Joum 
Syracuse Post-Standard; Harrisburg (Pa.) Patric 
News, and half ownership of The Jersey Journal. 
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Nive the Compliment no other Gift can pay I 
ONLY ONE gift... Lord Calvert .. - extends the 
LORD CALVERT 


compliment of saying “For a Man of Distinction.” 
Lhe Gift of Distinction... 


Why not pay this compliment to every man on your 
for Men of Distinction 


gilt list? Give Lord Calvert, a truly distinguished 
whiskey that will please the most exacting taste. 
GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.C. 


Ask for it in its rich, velour-finish carton . .. 
the season’s most beautiful whiskey gift package. 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% 











What is Christmas without a tree 
-Or a New Year without Newsweek? 
“Special Christmas Rates 

for continental U. S. and Canada: 


$4.75 each for 1 to 4 subscriptions 
$4.00 each on orders of 5 or more 


Regular yearly rate $6.50; newsstand $10.40. 
Special Christmas Rates expire December 31, 1950. 


NEWSWEEK, 152 West 42 Street, New York 18, New York 


















what happens in 1951... 


may not seem so vital on Christmas day 
but long after the trees and holly are gone 
and the thank you notes have been written 


and there is no trace of Christmas but lingering snow 


your christmas gifts of Newsweek 


will be bringing your friends new satisfaction each week 
highlighting the United Nations efforts for peace 
clarifying the intricate patterns of politics 

exploring the realms of science and entertainment 
prophesying important developments to come 

imparting a new sense of news understanding 

and direction to today’s busier-than-ever citizens 


through the dynamic pages of the newsmagazine 


read by America’s best-informed people 








Pints a car like Packard ! 
_.and never a Fackard like this ! 


The way people are crowding into our show- 

rooms to see the new 1951 Packard, you'd think 
they had never seen a new car 
before! And they haven’t! 
Never a car like this one! 


Your first glance tells you why 
Hollywood’s famed Society of 
Motion Picture Art Directors 
selected the 1951 Packard as the most beautiful 
car of the year. And so practical, too—from the 
new low bonnet and Guide-line fenders 
(for safer parking and passing) to the 
new giant luggage compartment! 


[ts more than a car--its a ) | ’ 
P LAU 
ASK THE 


MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


Packard Patrician ‘400’—the most advanced motor car in the world. 


You'll get another lasting 
thrill from the stunning new 
Fashion Forum interior. So 
amazingly roomy, so luxuri- 
ous. Plus new visibility that 
changes vour entire outlook! 


And what a joy it is to handle! Effortless 
steering—and effortless performance! New 
Packard Thunderbolt engines—teamed with 
Packard’s exclusive Ultramatic Drive (now even 

finer for ’51)—give you America’s most 
advanced automatic motoring! 


Come drive this wonderful car! 


(AR) -the one for 51! 
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— TRANSITION 


Birthday: To mark his 85th, Dec. 8, 
composer JEAN SIBELIUS wrote to the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety from his home in Jarvenpaa, Fin- 
land, “I wish to send my kindest greetings 
and most cordial thanks to the Philhar- 
monic ... which so often and so master- 
fully has performed my works, as well as 
to the music lovers all over America.” 
The National Arts Foundation organized 
a worldwide celebration in his honor; 
orchestras on five continents played 
Sibelius’s music on his birthday. 





















Rorn: To singing star Mario Lanza, 29, 
(“The Toast of New Orleans”) and his 
wife Betty, 26, their child, Exxisa, in 
Hollywood, Dec. 4. 




































Divereed: Character actress HATTIE 
McDANIEL, 52, and Larry WILLIAMS, 
44, an interior decorator; in Los Angeles, 
Dec. 5, after an eighteen months’ mar- 
riage. Miss McDaniel testified that he 






International 


Single again: Hattie McDaniel 


left her after a great deal of “arguing 
and fussing” and tried to create dis- 
sension among the cast of her radio show. 


‘Woman of the Year’: PERLE MESTA, 
United States Minister to Luxembourg, 
was named 1950 “woman of the year” in 
the annual Associated Press poll of wom- 
ens editors of American newspapers. 
















Died: LamBERTUus C. BosBink, 84, presi- 
dent of Bobbink & Atkins, the well-known 
nursery firm, and a patron of the New 
York Botanical Garden; after brief illness, 
in Hackensack, N. J., Dec. 7. 

>James Kevin McGuinness, 56, Holly- 
wood writer and producer, of a heart 
attack, in New York, Dec. 4. A leading 
fighter against Communism, he testified 
against the “Hollywood Ten” in Wash- 
ington in 1947. 

>CHarnLes GrirFirH Ross, 65, noted 
hewspaperman, Pulitzer Prize winner, 
and press secretary to President Truman; 
in Washington, Dec. 5 (see page 58). 
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high maintenance 


costs by 
building with 


CONCRETE 


ROADS and streets paved with 
concrete cost less to maintain, 
as official records prove. They 
also are safer, last much longer 
and give motorists the best 
pavement buy for their money. 


STRUCTURES such as hospitals, 
schools, stores, factories and 
apartments built of concrete 
have the durability and rugged 
strength to keep maintenance 
at a minimum year after year. 












HOMES built of concrete have 
moderate first cost, low main- 
tenance cost, long life. Result: 
low-annual-cost shelter. Con- 
crete homes also stand stanch 
against fire, storms and decay. 






FARM IMPROVEMENTS built of 
concrete resist destructive 
forces such as fire, rats, rot and 
storms and therefore need fewer 
repairs and less upkeep. Con- 
crete also makes work easier. 












PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national 


and concre 


ste through scientific res 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 
organization to improve and &xtend the uses of portland cement 
2arch and engjneering field work 





WESTERN UNION CAN MAKE 














THE HOLIDAYS HAPPIER 














FOR EVERYONE! 














For you—for business and personal friends 
you want to remember—and for those 
you want to 


iness| Friends remember you! 


-For Bus 


F eines 
y 
UNIO, 


i WISHES For THE HOLIDAY 
EASON, A PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 





MAY THIS BE THE MERRIEST 


CHRISTMAS YET FOR YOU ALL, AND 
decorated Western Union blanks. 


: YEAR. 
So thoughtful—distinctive— 1951 A BRIGHT AND HAPPY NEW 
and so easy to send! You write your BEST WI SHES FROM ALL OF US. 


message just once— give it to 
Western Union with your 
list of addressees. That’s all! 
We do the rest. 


Send your Christmas or New Year 
greetings on the new, beautifully 





Pee eee 


he Perfect Fouional, Gift 
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..-is a Western Union Telegraphic Money Order. 
Always appreciated ... Always useful. ..So 
appropriate in these days, when wise givers 
let their friends pick their own presents! 
Easy to send in any amount from any Western 
Union office—even on Christmas Day! 














The Periscope 


Business Trends 


Ee 


>Full-scale industrial mobilization—despite the rumors 
—is still at least several months off. It’s generally 
agreed by both businessmen and government officials 
that a revival of the Cortrolled Materials Plan of the 
second world war eventually will be needed. But 
setting up a CMP system will be a complex’ job. 
Estimating the number of tanks, planes, uniforms, and 
supplies is only the first step. Military needs must be 
translated into terms of tons of steel, copper, wool, 
and the like, and then in tur broken down into 
specific sizes, shapes, and forms. 


The auto industry, for instance, won’t get into large- 
scale war production before next fall. Aside from a 
tank order to General Motors and a B-36 engine order 
to Ford, automakers have yet to receive defense 
business in any significant quantity. Setting up military 
specifications will delay contract-letting, and once 
orders are placed more time will be needed to tool 
up new assembly lines and dovetail defense with 
civilian production. 


Auto manufacturers, however, are likely to get orders 
soon for armored cars. A shortage of tank production 
facilities is forcing the armed services to rely heavily 
on these vehicles instead of the preferred light tanks. 


>Tungsten is a serious defense-production bottleneck. 
China and Korea have been the chief sources of the 
vital metal used as a steel hardener. Federal author- 
ities, however, have begun negotiations with tungsten 
mining firms in this country to increase production 
or open up high-cost marginal mines. Government 
aids will include long-term purchase contracts and 
direct loans. 


Titanium is also a serious concern of defense planners. 
Used mainly as a paint pigment in the past, the 
metal has value as a heat-resistant alloy. Possible 
uses are for jet-engine compression blades or landing- 
gear shock strips. Production so far is small, but a 
bigger output is being planned. National Lead Co. 
has agreed to operate the Bureau of Mines’ pilot 
plant in Boulder City, Nev., and will build a com- 
mercial-size plant of its own. Du Pont already has a 
new plant under construction. By mid-1951, over-all 
capacity should be 3,000 tons or more. 


Increased supplies of cobalt are also on the way. 
The strategic metal is used in electrical equipment 
and jet engines. The Howe Sound Co. is pressing a 
$30,000,000 construction program for mining and pro- 
cessing cobalt in Idaho and Utah; when completed, 
the new facilities will turn out 2,000,000 pounds a 
year. Current annual consumption is 5,000,000 pounds. 


Exports of coal are interfering with imports of ore 
and scrap. Shipping rates for the fuel are up some 50 
per cent in some cases. As a result, after they've 
delivered the coal abroad, ship owners are loading 
their vessels with ballast and returning empty for new 
loads. The normal procedure would be to route the 
ships to different ports for other cargoes. 


The worldwide inflation poses a major problem for 
Britain. Under that nation’s strict currency controls, 
importers are allowed only so many dollars to pay 
for a particular item. But as prices rise, the allotted 
dollars naturally buy fewer items. U.S. stockpiling is 
complicating the picture as government buyers enter 
world markets and outbid the British for such scarce 
commodities as copper. To sustain England’s rearm- 
ament program, America will probably have to give 
up some present or prospective stockpile materials. 


Meanwhile, official British policy is hampering efforts 
to get all-out production in western Europe. At a time 
when industrial capacity on the Continent needs to 
be expanded for defense purposes, England is still 
dismantling big plants in the Ruhr. Question: Are the 
British merely cutting up the factories as war “punish- 
ment” or are they trying to decrease the efficiency of 
German industry for competitive reasons? 


Brazil is using a new method to obtain sought-after 
American machinery and equipment. The Latin 
American country is willing to sell staple items like 
coffee. But she is holding back scarce goods like 
tucum nuts (they yield edible oil and oil cakes for 
feed). The idea is to barter them for U.S. trucks and 
farm equipment and machinery. 


Recent bargain sales of soft goods are backfiring. 
Retailers find they are now forced to stock up on the 
very things—textiles and apparel, for instance—they 
sold at cut-rate prices. They are also paying higher 
prices for the new goods. Another unhappy prospect: 
credit curbs and the likelihood of “dislocation” unem- 
ployment in 1951 may well slow down the turnover 
of this high-priced merchandise. 


Petroleum production next year is almost certain 
to top 1950’s record. Oil drilling and oil-field explora- 
tion are also likely to continue at a fast pace. The 
Interior Department estimates the nation will use 
4% per cent more petroleum next year than in 1950. 
A big factor in that increase is expected to be a jump 
of some 20 per cent in the consumption of home- 
heating fuel oil this winter. 


Development of the week: It was disclosed that an 
important source of secondary aluminum has gone 
untouched. The government has a 9-mile stretch of 
obsolete planes stored in Western deserts. These could 
yield up to 60% of the amount of aluminum the NPA 
expects to save by its recent cutback order. So far 
no action has been taken to recover this metal. 
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SAFEST STEEL PLANT 


17,000 Men at Bethlehem, Pa., Work Year with only 22 Lost-Time Accidents 


This company’s plant at Bethlehem, Pa., 
has won first place in the National Safety 
Council’s annual contest, with the best 
safety record of any large steel plant in 
America. Second and third places in the 
same contest went to two other Bethle- 
hem plants, at Johnstown, Pa., and Lack- 
awanna, N. Y., near Buffalo. 

We at Bethlehem Steel feel good about 
these awards, for they recognize the prog- 
ress that has been made in safeguarding 
our employees from suffering and dis- 
ability. Further, the awards were won 
against stiff competition. The entire steel 
industry has made splendid progress in 
safety, and now stands fourth among the 
country’s major industries. 

Our plant at Bethlehem wor first place 
with an accident rate of .79. That means 


one accident in 1,266,000 man-hours of 
work. Expressed in another way, it means 
that, if man’s span of life were long 
enough, an employee could expect to 
work 700 years without losing any time 
as the result of an accident. 

All experience confirms that accident 
prevention is first of all a human prob- 
lem. Safety devices and equipment do 
much, but they are not enough. Apart 
from these basic tools, safety engineering 
must work in the tricky medium of 
human nature, educating the employee 
into safety-consciousness. The aim is to 
condition the employee so that sure in- 
stinct will lead him to do his job the 
safe way, will make him always alert to 
recognize dangers and avoid them. 

Years of effort have made many steel 


plants safer places than the world around 
them. For example, of the 17,000 em- 
ployees of our Bethlehem, Pa., plant, 144 
lost time from work during the contest 
year as a result of accidents while off the 
job. In that same period only 22 lost time 
due to injuries sustained at work. To 
state it in another way, this employee 
group had over 6 accidents off the job for 
each accident while working in the plant. 
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THE ECONOMY: 


BUSINESS 





Re Controls, Who'll Bell the Cat? 


No one was ready for price and wage 
controls—least of all the government 
agencies which would be charged with 
enforcement—but by last week they 
were recognized as inevitable. Price con- 
trol, in effect, was being attempted, and 
resisted. It started with the announce- 
ment by General Motors and Ford that 
prices on their 1951 models were being 
hiked about 5 per cent, to cover recent 
boosts in materials costs. Two days later, 
Economic Stabilizer Alan Valentine wired 
both companies, “requesting” that they 
rescind the increases until “the entire 
question of price can be examined ...” 
Back came two telegrams: GM and Ford 
gave “regretful” noes. 

The refusals put Valentine in as tough 
a spot as he probably ever would find 
himself. He couldn’t order price controls 
without, under the provisions of the law, 
also imposing wage controls. 

The stabilizer’s final decision will fol- 
low a meeting on Wednesday, Dec. 13, 
which all auto manufacturers agreed to 
attend. If Valentine backs down, Wash- 
ington observers are agreed that it will 
be a tremendous blow to his prestige and 
effectiveness—right at the beginning of 
the stabilization effort. On the other 
hand, it appeared impossible that 
Valentine and Price Stabilizer Michael 
DiSalle would be able to administer a 
pattern of mandatory controls, even if 
they were ordered. Last week rows of 
empty offices in the building used in the 
second world war by the OPA were mute 
testimony to the fact that the appoint- 
ment of a control staff had barely begun. 

But there was a deeper problem in- 
volved in the establishment of ceilings— 
the language of the Defense Production 
Act, under which Valentine must operate. 
In establishing price controls, the stabi- 
lizer must, by law, make “fair and equi- 
table” ceilings. He must take into 
consideration the price-and-profit rela- 
tionships existing during the month pre- 
ceding the start of the Korean war. 

Ceilings Wanted: Even so, there was 
pressure from both ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue for speedy action. In the Capi- 
tol, Senator O’Mahoney called for “im- 
mediate action to place ceilings on prices, 
wages, and rents.” And in the old State 
Department building, next door to the 
White House, Mobilizer W. Stuart 
Symington, according to observers, was 
thinking along the same line. 

DiSalle, however, told newsmen no 
Price-wage freeze would be announced 
~at least over the week end—stressing 
that his agency was now watching pri- 
marily for the “hoarders and profiteers.” 
Valentine, talking to the same newsmen, 
wamed (regardless of DiSalle’s state- 
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ment) that “a great many things can 
happen quickly these days.” From 
another angle, Wage Stabilizer Cyrus 
Ching told reporters that he didn’t know 
if selective wage controls would work, 
“but,” he said, “we're going to try.” 
These observations and opinions were 
just part of a badly confused Washington 


leaders estimated the bill would yield a 
minimum of $3,000,000,000 a year in 
added revenues, emphasizing that it 
could very well bring in $4,600,000,000 
if 1951 profits rose. 

The Senate Finance Committee opened 
its own EPT hearings last week. Treasury 
Secretary Snyder, the first witness, pres- 
sed for passage of the House measure, 
calling it a “major achievement in the 
short time that was available for its prep- 
aration.” But that was about all the praise 
the bill received. Beardsley Ruml, tes- 





Stabilizers DiSalle, Ching, and Valentine: When would controls come? 


scene. But by this week it became appar- 
ent that definite action was near. On 
Monday President Truman met with his 
top economic advisers to discuss decla- 
ration of a national emergency and “the 
methods and procedures of applying 
wage and price controls.” A later meeting 
with Congressional leaders of both par- 
ties was scheduled for Wednesday. Mr. 
Truman was also reported considering 
a radio address to the nation. 

At least one new major industrial mo- 
bilization step was already in the works. 
The use of tin for nonessential civilian 
production would be cut back from 15 
to 25 per cent during 1951. 


TAXES: 


Ahead on Excess Profits 


After only two days of debate, the 
House last week passed and sent to the 
Senate an excess-profits-tax bill (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 11). The primary ieature of 
the measure was a section slapping a levy 
of 75 per cent on “excess profits,” defined 
as everything over 85 per cent of a 
corporation’s average annual net, before 
taxes, during the three most profitable 
years in the 1946-49 period. House 


tifying for the Business Committee on 
Emergency Corporate Taxation, blasted 
EPT as “an evil brew of inequity, ex- 
ception, exemption, and privilege.” He 
and Subsequent witnesses advocated in- 
stead increased corporate tax rates. 
Some senators, including Republican 
Eugene Millikin, advised business to ac- 
cept an EPT now instead of winding up 
with something “a whole lot worse”— 
such as a progressive tax on corporations. 


BANKING: 


Monopoly in Securities? 


After three years the outline of the 
antitrust action brought by the govern- 
ment against seventeen of Wall Street’s 
leading investment banking firms and the 
Investment Bankers Association finally 
began to take shape. Back in 1947, Tom 
C. Clark, then Attorney General, filed 
the suit, charging the companies, aided 
and abetted by the IBA, had conspired 
to monopolize distribution of securities by 
refusing to compete among themselves 
and attempting to freeze out other bank- 
ers. He tagged the action “one of the big- 
gest” and “most important” of antitrust 
cases (Newsweek, Nov. 10, 1947). The 
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trial got under way in New York on 
Nov. 28. Last week government lawyers 
finished their four-and-a-half-day open- 
ing statement. Then the defendants pre- 
sented their answer. 

Attorney Arthur Dean, of the law firm 
of Sullivan & Cromwell, entered a gen- 
eral denial of the charges. Then he 
became more specific. Under a monopoly, 
he asserted, prices usually rose. But the 
“spread,” or the difference between the 
amount a banker paid a firm for its 
securities and the price at which an issue 
was offered to the public, had decreased 
continually. The government’s contention 
that the seventeen firms had controlled 
83 per cent of the new-securities market 
between 1935 and 1949 was based on 
“phony figures.” Actually, Dean said, it 
was only about 69 per cent. 

The action promised to be a long one. 
Federal Judge Harold R. Medina, who 





conducted the trial against the eleven 
Communist leaders last year, declared 
he had entered the case “without any 
knowledge of the investment-banking 


- business.” He frequently interrupted the 


contestants to clarify points. A total of 
some 10,000 documents had been com- 
piled by both sides, and Judge Medina 
would take recess days to study them, 
for he had no intention of “burning myself 
out” by staying up nights as he did 
in the Communist case. 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Labor: The Chrysler Corp. signed a 
new five-year contract with the United 
Auto Workers pegging wages to the cost 
of living. Some 105,000 employes will 
receive an immediate one-cent-an-hour 





New Models: The 1951 Chevrolet (top) features redesigned radia- 


tor grille, raised rear fender crowns, and 


brakes said to be the 


largest in the low-price field. The new Pontiac has restyled 
wheel covers, gravel guards, chrome moldings, and front grille. 
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increase to match wage levels at General 
Motors and Ford. They are also guaran- 
teed a 4-cent hourly boost each year 
of the contract. 

Power: C. E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., predicted that by 1953 
electric-power generating facilities would 
be sufficient to meet combined war and 
civilian demands and still have 20 per 
cent of capacity left over. This could be 
done, he stipulated, only if defense pro- 
duction did not limit manufacture of 
generating equipment. 

Defense Ads: The Advertising Council 
launched a newspaper campaign urging 
industry to boost productivity as fast as 
possible as a defense against Communism. 
Title of the first ad: “It’s Time We Got 
Working Mad.” 

Automobiles: Kaiser-Frazer Corp.., its 
sales cut more than a third by credit 
curbs, received a $25,000,000 loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. The 
funds will enable the company to keep 
building cars through the winter and to 
handle defense contracts. The new loan 
is in addition to $44,500,000 secured 
from RFC last year. 

Tanks: The American Locomotive Co., 
Schenectady, N.Y., received an Army 
contract of $100,000,000 to build 500 
medium tanks, first tanks of that size to 
be ordered since the second world war. 

Research: General Motors made a 
$1,500,000 grant to the University of 
Michigan to form an institute for research 
and teaching in industrial health. 


INDUSTRY: 


The NAM Mobilizes 


The National Association of Manufac- 
turers aptly gave the name “Mobilization 
Congress” to its annual meeting last week 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 

In the opening hour the first guest 
speaker, Sen. John Sparkman of Alabama, 
told the 3,000 delegates that “we meet 
here on the eve of the ninth anniversary 
of Pearl Harbor, and we meet at a time 
that may very well be the Pearl Harbor 
of 1950.” In the closing hour Defense 
Secretary George C. Marshall warned: 
“The best we can hope for in the immedi- 
ate years ahead is a prolonged tension.” 

Marshall called first of all for a “build- 
up in manpower” and urged “that pro- 
duction be gotten under way as quickly 
as possible.” 

Manufacturers working on defense 
contracts could expect an adequate 
supply of workers, according to Robert 
C. Goodwin, executive director of the 
Office of Defense Manpower. He pre- 
dicted “temporary displacement of labor” 
from the recent metals cutback orders 
and a rise in the work force from the 
65,400,000 figure of last month up to 
68,000,000 by next summer. 

Because the government so far has not 
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ol How Two United States Rubber products 
1953 increase durability and production 
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blueprinted its military and financial 
needs Lewis H. Brown, board chairman. 
of Johns-Manville, offered some estimates 
of his own. By mid-1953, he said, there 
may be 4,000,000 men in the armed 
forces. More ships and planes will be 
needed. More strategic materials must 
be stockpiled. Some 9,000,000 will be 
needed in war work. 

To pay for this program, and curb 
inflation at the same time, Brown pro- 
posed that the Federal government hike 
taxes by $25,000,000,000 a year to an 
astronomical $75,000,000,000. 

: The temper of the delegates attending 
Contains = Does not the three-day meeting was crystallized 
over i ‘aad irritate Skin! by Ira Mosher, head of the NAM’s in- 


50 Shaves dustrial mobilization committee: “We are 
a Shaves in 
4g the Time! 


NEW...INSTANT LATHER 
ous SMOOTHEST SHAVES «ic. 


New Christmas gift for shavers! It’s Ris—E—the makes morethan 1 gallon lather—over 50 won- 
push-button shave. Finger touch gives instant derful shaves. Buy two—a gift he’ll thank you 
lather—rich—active—for smoothest shaves in 14 for all winter long! Get RISE at druggists. 
the time! Lets razor “float”? down face with less 
pull, scrape or drag than ever before — leaves 
nothing but comfort behind! 

Yes, R1sE makes shaving fun! Each package 


This Christmas—Something 
Hes Never Had Before! 
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BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1845 


W. H. Ruffin: NAM’s new president 





now face to face with the most serious 
emergency in the 175 years of our na- 


“ tional life ... National unity calls for a’ 


BEWARE OF BUSINESS AS USUAL renewed effort on the part of labor, 


A management, and government to work 
together as never before.” 


. , , F — : The organization’s new president for 
With drastic changes in business conditions facing most g P 


executives today, the need for complete and specialized 
insurance services offered by J&H is greater than ever. 


What will J&H do for you? 

We act as intermediaries between you and the insurance 
companies. We represent your interests; help you negotiate a 
complete insurance program; provide claim collection and 
many other services. Our constant aim is to reduce your 
overall insurance cost. Ask us for complete information. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
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1951, cotton textile manufacturer William 
H. Ruffin, pledged his best efforts to in- § 
sure such cooperation. Ruffin, 51-year-old 
president of Erwin Mills, Durham, N.C, 
stressed that industry’s biggest problem 
in these critical days is to give the 
“utmost aid to the tremendous mobiliza- 
tion effort which we face.” 


RAILROADS: 


Alls Well With M & St. L 


Back in July 1938, the city of Mir 
neapolis staged a Victory Jubilee, cele 
brating the fact that the Minneapolis ! 
St. Louis Railroad had been saved from 
extinction. Bands played, a special dou 
ble-header crowded the local ball pa 
a race on handcars was held betweeil 
mayors from on-line towns; for 72 hours 
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— No one route can be called the sunshine route, for weather 
AM’s in- is always shifting, as the illustration shows. 
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That’s why United has abandoned the old-fashioned concept 
of straight-line routes between. cities served by its long-range 
DC-6 Mainliner 300s. Modern multiple routes, all marked by 
radio navigation aids, allow United to fly around the weather, 
Or United may fly over the weather in the smooth, high “sun- 
shine level”—seldom more than 15 minutes away. 


Because of new techniques like this, United’s on-time depend- 
ability has improved steadily. During 1949 United completed 
98% of all scheduled miles. 


No longer need you forego the speed of flying because of 
weather. United, with many “sunshine routes,” now offers you 
air travel that’s dependable the year around! And the cost 
is often less than first class surface travel. For reservations, 
call or write United or an Authorized Travel Agent. 


The illustration shows United's multiple routes between 
the East, Midwest and Los Angeles. There are similar 
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the city rocked to the good-news of the 
“St. Louis Road’s” salvation. 

The Jubilee—and the circumstances 
leading to it—are highlights of a new 
book, entitled “Mileposts on the Prairie,” 
covering the 80-year history of the M & 
St. L.* A good part of the story con- 
centrates on the last 30 years, and the 
yoad’s struggle for survival among the 
giants of transcontinental travel. 

After the first world war ended, the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis found itself in a 
“pocket.” Its main line extended only 





Sprague: Sparkplug for M. & St. L 


from St. Paul to Peoria, Ill. (the Wabash 
connected it with St. Louis); through- 
freight and passenger customers were 
passing it by. Old rolling stock and the 
line’s roadbed, used continuously during 
the war, were worn to the danger point. 

By 1923, the road’s position was so 
precarious that a claim by a minor credi- 
tor threw it into receivership. For the 
next twelve years, the M & St. L lost 
money steadily, until L. C. (Lou) 
Sprague, a hard-bitten railroad career 
man, was brought in as co-receiver, by 
Walter W. Colpitts, the M & St. L’s 
reorganization manager. Sprague’s first 
order was to sell 75 aged locomotives 
and almost 3,000 freight and passenger 
cars as junk. With the money realized, 
Sprague met payrolls, paid old debts, 
and set out after new business. In two 
years, he boosted gross revenue more 
than $1,500,000, to $8,955,000 in 1936. 

Meanwhile, a group of seven other 
tailroads had banded together, to offer 
the courts a dismemberment plan for 
the M & St. L. When the proposal was 
tossed out in 1938, the Jubilee cele- 
bration was arranged. From then on, 


_—_— 


a *MILEPOsTs ON THE PRAIRIE. By Frank P. Dono- 
Cn Jr. 310 pages. Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
t., New York. $4.50. 
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Speaking of smoke, you should have 
seen Paul Bunyan’s hot-cake griddle 
in action at daybreak along the 
Little Gimlet. Griddle was so big iy 
you couldn’t see across it on a misty 
morning. Took two cement mixers y 
to stir the batter and half a dozen ' A- 
men skating around on slabs of J] 
bacon-fat to keep the pancakes @ 
from sticking. 3 Q 
~S 









toFabulous Fact 


In the smoky days before silicones, 
thousands of bakers worked all day 
at greasing machines to keep our 
daily quota of 30 million loaves of 
bread from sticking to the pans. 
Kept a few thousand more men 
busy scrubbing grease stained floors 
and uniforms; cleaning the smoke 
stained walls and ceilings; scraping 
carbonized grease from the pans. 
Now progressive bakeries use DC 
Pan Glaze, a Dow Corning Silicone 
coating that keeps bread from stick- ‘ 
ing for at least 100 bakes per 
application. It never gives off smoke 
or leaves a charred residue; never 
wipes off on uniforms; never turns 
rancid. It sets new standards for 
quality and cleanliness. Here, as in 


most industries Dow Cormung iia 

«fe e TNS = \) 
Sidcones Man Business. 7 
Note: DC Pan Glaze is not adapted to GZ, 
home use. For more information on 
Dow Corning Silicone Products call 
our nearest branch office or write for 
catalog Z-24. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Atlanta * Chicago * Cleveland ¢ Dallas 
Los Angeles * New York * Washington, D.C. 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto 
In England: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 
In France: St. Gobain, Chauny et Cirey, Paris 
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IF YOU WEAR GLASSES try Sight Savers and see how well silicones clean, 
polish and protect eyeglasses.*SIGHT SAVERS are the new, popular Dow 
Corning Silicone treated tissues that KEEP YOUR GLASSES CLEANER. 


10c¢ at all drug and tobacco counters. 
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“BLACK DIAMOND 
by the Carload! 


ust plain ordinary coal—but it holds a wealth 
J of good living for every American. 

Over 16,000,000 home owners rely on it to stay 
warm and healthy. 


It’s used— 1,000,000 tons a day—to make elec- 
tric light and power, heating and cooking gas—to 
run transportation systems, manufacture steel, 
drugs, chemicals, textiles. 


for home and commercial use by Allis-Chalmers 
screens and other equipment. Allis-Chalmers 
pumps, motors and mine hoists help step up pro- 
duction, lower operating costs. 


The name Allis-Chalmers is well known wherever 
products are mined, crushed, milled or processed— 
in fact, all basic industries serving your good living 
today rely more and more on Allis-Chalmers’ 103 


- ‘ : . years of machine building experience! 
It’s a mainstay of all industries ... helped on its 


— 1e-( ‘he sre P 
way by Allis-Chalmers! ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Every year, millions of tons of coal are processed 1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


New Ripl-Flo screen with Tri-Slope 
deck efficiently screens moist small- 
size coal. It offers greater capacity 
than screens of conventional type. 


Ripl-Flo is an Allis-Chalmers Trademark America’s strength, 


iit ‘ prosperity and good 
00 living have been paced 
by rapidly expanding 
generation and utilization 
of electric power. 


Saves $2700 in 9 months. Long life 
Allis-Chalmers Solids Handling Pump 
in Illinois coal mine needed no ser- 
vice in 9 months. Repairs on previous 
pumps cost $300 a month. 


Compact Allis-Chalmers Unit Sub- 
stations save money for mine opera- 
tors. They’re easy to install, bring 
electric power close to the load cen- 
ter, and improve voltage regulation. 
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Sprague’s aggressive drive—which was 
reflected in the performance of every 
employe—carried the road onto safe fi- 
nancial ground. In 1948, the courts turned 
it loose, as a going concern. 

This year will see the road completely 
Dieselized; LCL shippers are taking ad- 
vantage of four-day delivery from New 
York; passengers are riding in shiny, 
stainless-steel coaches on firm, rock-bal- 
lasted roadbed; dividends are good—and, 
like the trains, on time. 


ENTERPRISES: 


Model Model Toys 


In the postwar drive for realism in toys, 
demanded by children, one firm, the 
Charles William Doepke Manufacturing 
Co. of Rossmoyne, Ohio, has emerged 
as the “Cadillac” producer of the industry. 
In the space of five years, Doepke has 
taken a firm grip on the premium-quality, 
heavy-equipment toy market. Doepke’s 
products are expensive (they start at 
$11.95), but the people who buy them— 
and the children who play with them— 
receive rugged, exact miniatures of 
big-time contracting equipment. 

The toys are the creations of two 
brothers, Charles William (for whom the 
company is named) and Frederick W. 
Doepke. Heirs to a substantial drygoods 
firm in Cincinnati, neither showed much 
interest in the family business, although 
both tried it for a while after college. By 
the time the second world war started, 
the brothers were operating a small 
machine shop in Oakley, just outside 


Cincinnati, specializing in subcontract 
work. During the war, they made tank 
tread pins and ammunition containers. 

When this work ended, the Doepkes 
looked around for a field in which a small 
company could compete without being 
dwarfed by big-time producers. They 
settled on quality toys and set about 
making their first model, an earth hauler, 
The prototype, when ‘it came off the 
bench, didn’t look enough like the orig- 
inal equipment. Finally, the brothers 
went directly to the manufacturer, who 
lent them the blueprints. The pattern of 
the Doepke operation was established. 

Since then the firm has brought out a 
bucket loader, road grader, clam-shell 
crane, and a bottom dump truck. And 
this year the brothers temporarily de- 
serted the earth-moving field to bring 
out a fire engine, scaled exactly like the 
big one manufactured by American- 
LaFrance-Foamite Corp. 

In 1946, the Doepke Co. produced 
32,000 toys, mostly earth haulers. Since 
then, the business has skyrocketed. They 
now occupy a large, modern plant in 
Rossmoyne, 12 miles northeast of Cin- 
cinnati. With Charles handling engi- 
neering and production details, and 
Frederick on the road, setting up dealer- 
ships, Doepke toys are now available 
coast-to-coast and in such spots as Alaska, 
Hong Kong, and South Africa. In 1949, 
production totaled 167,000 models, and 
this year, with 100 men manning assembly 
lines, which operate just like the big ones 
in Detroit, close to 275,000 toys will go 
out to small, eager hands. 

Like the equipment producers them- 


The Doepke brothers make realistic toys from full-scale blueprints 
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The Norfolk and Western spares nothing, over- 
looks nothing when it comes to modern signal com- 
munications. All along the line from Columbus 
and Cincinnati east to the great Port of Norfolk 
on Hampton Roads, and to points North and 
South, the N. & W. maintains a top-calibre signal 
system to help move maximum traffic at maximum 
speed and maximum safety for its customers. 


U 
NORTH & CAROLINAD 


Meranders Creat Megaphone -F0R BETTER OPERATION 


Alexander the Great achieved notable results in signals and communications by 
enlarging the speaking trumpet to a giant megaphone. According to one writer, it sent 
the human voice 12 miles. A valuable piece of equipment, it was a part of the great 
warrior’s policy of nothing-spared, nothing over-looked to better his mighty military machine, 


The Norfolk and Western operates a multi- 
million dollar Centralized Traffic Control System, 
railroad science’s “newest thinking” on signals. 
In addition, all over the line, the N. & W. uses 
automatic position light signals —the most 
modern and dependable light signal in existence. 

Around-the-clock maintenance experts keep 
these “guardians of the rails” operating at top 
efficiency. Their constant vigilance stops trouble 
before it starts. 

The Norfolk and Western always will be alert 
for signal improvements which “light the way” 
to increased speed and safety of traffic that moves 
over this railroad—upon which shippers the 
nation over have learned to depend. 
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hi ement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. 
— The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


200,470 Shares 


International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation 


Common Stock, $5 Par Value 
Price $51 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement 
is circulated from only such of the underwriters, including the undersigned, as may 
legally offer these securities in compliance with the securities laws 0} 


White, Weld & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporate 


Lee Higginson Corporation 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


Union Securities Corporation 


December 6, 1950. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


such State. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
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HUNDREDS OF NEW 
PROFIT 


SOURCES 


yours todayin 
the New 195d 


a\ treasury of 


2 @®. “NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 80-page handbook lists and de- 
scribes 1,000 new money-making lines 
by 750 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“‘New Products’ column in The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Your copy sent free 
with trial subscription of J-of-C—10 
weeks for only $5, a saving of $2.50. 
Mail coupon now—keep track of new 
profit sources. 

i 


THE NEW YORK 
ournal of Lommerce 
53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Send me the J. of C. for the next 10 weeks plus 
my copy of “New Products and Services.” 
Check for $5 is enclosed. 


Name 
Address 
City. Zone 
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Snowed under 


by last-minute gifts? 





USE AIR EXPRESS. It’s the world’s fastest ship- 
ping service. Reaches any U.S. point in 
hours ...shipments go on all Scheduled 
Airline flights; get special door-to-door 
service, no extra cost. 


AT STORES, tell salesperson to send it Air Ex- 
press. Low rates:-5 lbs., 800 miles, $1.75! 


AT HOME, phone Air Express Division, Rail- 
way Express Agency, for pronto pick-up. 





A service of Railway Express Agency and the 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 
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selves, the Doepke brothers are battling 
the steel shortage to maintain the output, 
but theirs is a special case. For each toy, 
the plant requires about 10 pounds of 
steel. When the producer of the original 
equipment goes out buying steel, he 
needs an average of 15 tons for each 
machine. The odds are with the Doepkes. 

With the Christmas rush over, the 
brothers are preparing to go into produc- 
tion on a new model for next year. Like 
the big manufacturers, they maintain a 
closely guarded engineering department, 
but this much is known: The 1951 entry 
will be another type of off-the-road con- 
struction equipment. All of this planning, 
of course, is subject to change as the 
mobilization program gains momentum. 
Today, the Doepke Co. is ready for war 
work too. Meanwhile, the toy business 
was rolling. Employes will get a fat 
Christmas bonus. Realism was paying off. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Movie Enlarger: Foremost Camera 
Stores, Inc., New York, are distributing a 
kit for making still enlargements from 
home movie film, both black-and-white 
and color. Using special paper and 
solutions, positive prints may be made 
directly on enlarging paper, without the 
need for a negative. 

Combination Game: The W. J. Ruscoe 
Co., Akron, Ohio, is marketing “Bandy 
Ball,” a new game combining the features 
of badminton and handball. The “ball” 
looks like a large shuttlecock, but the 
base is made of sponge rubber. It is 
propelled with the hand instead of by 
a racquet. 

Vinylite Treatments: The Bakelite Di- 

vision, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
New York City, is demonstrating three 
special treatments of its Vinylite film and 
sheeting, for use throughout the home. 
To be introduced in retail stores next 
spring, they are: 
>“Sealtuft,” a stitchless quilted plastic 
built of two layers of Vinylite and a cellu- 
lose filler. Produced by the Jason Corp., 
Hoboken, N. J., the plastic layers are 
joined, in several different patterns, by 
electronic welding. The finished product 
feels like satin and can be used for cover- 
ing furniture and home accessories. 
>“Coryl,” a film especially suitable for 
draperies and curtains. A new process 
developed by the Decoro Corp., Fort 
Edward, N.Y., removes the “shine” and 
stiffness of ordinary Vinylite. “Cory]” will 
be available in a variety of colors and 
patterns, including plaids. 
PAnother sheeting, deeply embossed 
and turned out by the Hedwin Corp., 
Baltimore, and Forrest Process & Devel- 
opment Corp., New York City, is suitable 
for such articles as place mats, handbags, 
wallets, belts, and specialty footwear. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





HE first response to the Korean 
Taebacle in Washington, in terms of 
domestic economic policies, was far 
from encouraging. It was the hasty 
passage in the House, by an over- 
whelming vote, of essentially the Ad- 
ministration’s form of the so-called 
“excess-profits tax.” The only merit of 
this tax (especially in the 
form in which it was passed ) 
is that it carries a specious 
political label that few have 
courage to stand up against. 

The tax itself will hurt, 
not help, war production. 
It will breed wastes and 
extravagances to offset the 
revenues it ostensibly raises. 
It will be inflationary com- 
pared with any of its alter- 
natives. It will penalize new firms and 
industries compared with established 
ones. It will not impose taxes in accord- 
ance with present relative inco:nes but 
only in accordance with the relatior- 
ship of these to past incomes. The 
principle is so bad that practically no 
one has seriously suggested that it be 
applied to personal incomes. Yet the 
income of corporations is merely the 
pooled income of individuals. 

But there has been a note in the 
recent economic news from Washing- 
ton that is even more ominous than 
this. It is the open abandonment of the 
Administration’s previously proclaimed 
(though never followed) pay-as-you- 
go tax policy for financing rearmament. 
Congressmen and Administration offi- 
cials are now blandly saying that of 
course it will be impossible to finance 
war production on the scale now 
needed except by monetary inflation. 


HIS argument rests ostensibly on 

the size of the sums now contem- 
plated. The new military appropria- 
tion of $18,000,000,000 for which 
President Truman has asked would 
raise total military appropriations to 
$49,000,000,000 in the current fiscal 
year. There is talk of a total budget in 
the neighborhood of $75,000,000,000 
in the 1952 fiscal year, and Secretary 
Snyder is already predicting a deficit 
in that year of $10,000,000,000 to 
$15,000,000,000. 

The politicians who think that mon- 
etary inflation is now either “unavoid- 
able” or preferable to its alternatives 








More Inflation Ahead? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


simply do not know what inflation is or 
what it does. Inflation is not a way of 
avoiding taxation; it is itself a form of 
taxation. it is tantamount to a huge 
sales tax on all commodities, with the 
rate as high on bread and milk as on 
jewelry and furs. It is equivalent to a 
flat unprogressive income tax, without 
exemptions, on rich and 
poor alike. It is a flat unpro- 
gressive capital levy on all 
savings accounts, life insur- 
ance, government bonds. 
And yet those who are 
blandly proposing this are 
the very people who still 
fight tooth and nail against 
the merest suggestion of a 
more broadly based income 
tax, or of excise, sales or 
expenditure taxes, and who pretend 
that they want to tax only “the rich” or 
“the war profiteers.” They favor infla- 
tion because it disguises the realities 
(perhaps as much for them as for its 
other victims) under endless illusions. 


IVEN a certain maximum produc- 
tion, the civilian population, the 
consumers, must be deprived of what- 
ever production or consumption is di- 
verted to the war effort. When this 
is done through honest and outright 
taxation, taxes take away the same 
amount of money from the consumer 
that they turn over to the government. 
When it is done through monetary 
inflation, the consumers’ real depriva- 
tion is not lessened in the slightest 
degree. Its incidence is merely far 
more haphazard and unfair. The aver- 
age citizen’s nominally higher income 
is far more than offset by higher living 
costs. The government too is deceiving 
itself, for it must spend far more 
money for the same war preparedness. 
In the long run, inflation only in- 
creases the real deprivation of the tax- 
payer. It draws attention away from 
the government’s failure to slash need- 
less expenditures—which Senator Byrd 
has estimated at $10,000,000,000. It 
leads to a demand for price and wage 
controls, which cannot offset the in- 
flation but merely abridge economic 
liberties while they reduce, distort, 
and disrupt production. 
There is no magic in inflation except 
the magic of self-deception. It leads 
in the end to chaos and collapse. 
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Massachsell 


Manufacturers in every 
line, find the workers 
they want in Massachu- 
setts — because diversi- 
fication has been the key- 
note of our industrial 
history. And our labor 
relations record ranks 
with the best in America! 
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An illustrated book gives the 
facts on assachusetts. The 


color film, ‘‘Make It In Massa- 


chusetts’’, is available to 
interested executives. 
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Leonty: No prayers for Red Alexei 


The Non-Red Orthodox 


In New York last week, the new 
metropolitan in his white Klobuk (veiled 
mitre) stood in the vestibule of the 
Holy Virgin Protection Cathedral blessing 
the faithful. He was Archbishop Leonty 
of Chicago and Minneapolis—just elected 
spiritual leader of 300,000 Russian Ortho- 
dox communicants and head of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church 
in North America. 

The Russian-born, 74-year-old metro- 
politan (born Leonid Turkevich) had 
been chosen to succeed the late Metro- 
politan Theophilus of San Francisco by 
the eighth all-American sobor (general 
council) of the largest Russian Orthodox 
body in the United States. The 267 
bishops, clergymen, and laymen at the 
sobor were quick to condemn Commu- 
nism and once again alter their relations 
with Moscow Patriarch Alexei. In 1946, 
the sobor had recognized Alexei as spirit- 
ual head, but insisted on self-government 
in all matters. Last week, the council 
removed him from their prayers and 
voted instead to pray only for “Holy 
Orthodox Patriarchs” all over the world. 

A bit upstate at Lake Mahopac, the 
other large Russian Orthodox group was 
concluding its sobor—the Holy Synod 
Abroad (Russian Orthodox Church out- 
side Russia).* Metropolitan Anastasius, 
77-year-old leader of 3,000,000 in the 
world and some 200;000 in the United 
States, had by vote of his sobor trans- 
ferred world headquarters from Munich 
to Mahopac. Relations of this body with 
the one meeting in New York had also 
been severed four years ago, but offers 





*The Russian Orthodox Church which is directly 
under Alexei of Moscow has a small nominal mem- 
bership in the United States. 
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of reconciliation came from both sides. 

The New York sobor refused to accept 
the Holy Synod Abroad as supreme 
authority. But this week Metropolitan 
Leonty and Metropolitan Anastasius 
would meet face to face in an attempt 
to straighten out their complicated re- 
lations. The outcome was doubtful. About 
the only thing the two were sure of 
agreeing on was their hatred of Com- 
munism. But optimists held out hope that 
Anastasius would support Leonty’s body 
in working toward an American Ortho- 
dox church composed of all the national- 
istic Orthodox churches in this country. 


Mohammed for the Young 


Explaining the Mohammedan world to 
young readers is the task of Florence 
Mary Fitch in her new volume, “Allah: 
the God of Islam.”* Emeritus professor 
of biblical literature at Oberlin College, 
Ohio, Dr. Fitch has written two previous 
books designed to acquaint young minds 
with all religions. 

“Allah” is lavishly illustrated with pic- 
tures of ancient and modern Moham- 
medan life. In simple and interesting 
terms, it describes the Koran, Islamic 
religious beliefs, the Hajj or pilgrimage 
to Mecca once in a lifetime, the Jihad or 
Holy War, the muezzin who calls the 
people to prayer, and Moslem culture. 
There is also a short biography of the 
man whose teachings eventually con- 
vinced one-seventh of the human race 
that “there is no God but Allah and 
Mohammed is His Prophet.” 





*144 pages. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $3. 
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. .. the Muezzin calls one-seventh of the world’s people to pray to Allah 
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Only this man can show you 
the GRAPHIC INSURANCE AUDIT 


ae all over the country have 
agreed—after seeing the Grapuic In- 
SURANCE Aupit—that for the first time they 
gained a complete picture of their insurance 
needs . . . could put their finger on overlap- 
ping coverages, and on gaps in their pro- 
grams of insurance protection. 


Only Tuis Man—your nearby U.S.F.&G. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Agent—can show you the Grapuic INsurR- 
ANCE Aunt. Call today and arrange for him 
to bring you a copy which can be patterned 
to your own insurance situation, personal, 
business or both. 


There is no obligation. Why not call him now? 





For claim service in emergency, call Western Union 
by number and ask for Operator 25 who has the name and 
address of your nearest U.S.F.& G. Agent. 

















Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 





CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 


AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 











FOOTBALL: 


The Year’s Best 


Vic Janowicz’s dull-blond head seems 
always to be in the middle of a mob 
scene. The Elyria, Ohio, steelworker’s 
son had eight brothers and sisters. As a 
high-school football back and baseball 
catcher he was rushed by 50 colleges 
and thirteen major-league clubs. The 





Caldwell and Janowicz: Coach and player of the year 


proposition he took from John Galbreath, 
Ohio State booster and owner of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, had enough for three 
men: a reported $2,000 a year in college, 
a baseball tryout with the Pirates, and an 
office career in Galbreath’s multiple in- 
terests.* Even a night out wasn’t, for 
Janowicz, a thing to be done alone. At 
such times he has been surrounded by 
teammates reportedly assigned to check 
his young (20) impulses. 

And out on the football field this season 
Janowicz was, all by himself, a good 
imitation of a gang. In a time of special- 
ists, the chunky (185 pounds, 5 foot 9) 
Ohio State star played offensive quarter- 
back and left halfback and defensive 
safety. He led the Western Conference 
in scoring (65 points inside and outside 
the conference) and total offense (875 
yards). He ran for five touchdowns and 
passed for twelve more. He kicked three 
field goals and 26 points after touchdown. 
He did the punting and kicking-off. He 
called signals. He also blocked. 

Last week, as experts sweated out 
their absurd but apparently incurable 
All-America fever, Janowicz’s was the 
most mentioned name in the land. He 
was the only back to make every one of 


*Another Ohio State football figure, coach Wes 


Fesler, resigned last week ause of “terrific ner- 
vous tension” and will take a place in Galbreath’s 
real-estate business. 
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the seven major All-Americas so far 
sighted. On Dec. 5 he clinched the 
position of player of the year. A nation- 
wide poll on the Heisman Award, most 
coveted trophy of its kind, gave Janowicz 
633 points to the mere 280 of runner-up 
Kyle Rote of Southern Methodist. 
In other postseason citations: 

The leading All-America vote getters, 
besides Janowicz and Rote, were Bob 
Williams of Notre Dame and Vito Parilli 
of Kentucky in the backfield; Dan 





Foldberg of Army and Bill McColl of 
Stanford, ends; Jim Weatherall of Okla- 
homa and Bob Gain of Kentucky, tackles; 
Bud McFadin of Texas and Les Richter 
of California, guards, and Jerry Groom of 
Notre Dame, center. 

Charley Caldwell of Princeton ran away 
with the Scripps-Howard poll on the 
coach of the year—in which, a year ago, 
he drew one vote. 

Princeton was given the Lambert 
Trophy, symbol of Eastern supremacy. 


RACING: 


Case Closed 


Last week some horse-of-the-year polls 
were made to look embarrassingly pre- 
mature. Their trophies had already been 
voted to Christopher Chenery’s Hill 
Prince, on the strength of the three-year- 
old champion’s four-length drubbing of 
Noor at Belmont in October. That had 
been Noor’s third defeat in three Eastern 
tries; it seemed to squash any consid- 
eration the five-year-old had earned with 
his world records and his four victories 
over Citation. 

But while trainer Burley Parke hadn't 
wanted to be caught making excuses, he 
did feel that “the East didn’t see the 
real Noor. A cold and a cross-country 
trip before those races didn’t do him any 


good.” Back in California again, Noo, 
apparently felt better two weeks ago. 
his first start since his Eastern flop gaye 
him a victory and a track record 
Hollywood Park. 

Last Saturday, as the winner of the 
year’s second fattest prize ($97,900 jn 
the Santa Anita Handicap) waited like 
a calm businessman for a crack at 1950); 
headiest swag (a guaranteed $100,009 
in the Hollywood Gold Cup), traine; 
Parke put his big black Irishman squarely] we 


on the spot. “Noor,” he said flatly, “jf mot 
ready as ready can be. We won't have a fell 
single excuse.” They didn’t need one mat 

The longlegged Noor’s first move inf just 


the 14-miles race sent him past his Eastemf_ the 


conqueror, Hill Prince. He ran away cha 
from the likes of Ponder, On Trust yell 
Assault, and the three-year-old filly™ pop 
champion, Next Move. His last rush brk 
got him home the winner by one lengthi rep: 


over Palestinian—and by four over horse-| the 
of-the-year Hill Prince—in track-record 
time, 1:59 4/5. or 

Jockey Johnny Longden, accepting a 
blanket of roses for Noor, boasted: “This 
is one of the greatest horses that ever not 


lived.” Noor’s owners evidently consid-§ Th: 
ered his case strong enough, at any rate, one 
to close it. Mrs. Charles S. Howard Wh 
announced that her horse, winner off “W 
$356,940 in fourteen months of American} Dar 
racing, would probably never run again: Tal 
“The boys [the late Mr. Howard’s threell onc 
sons] don’t want him to.” flea 
TRACK: UL 
Moot Mile = 
é 

Last January Don Gehrmann and Fred eas 
Wilt foot-raced a mile in identical timaj tou 
(4:09.3), but officials at the New York a v 
meet voted Gehrmann the winner. Lateq] sus] 
the Metropolitan AAU reversed the deff fak 
cision. Last week, at the National AAU) tior 
convention in Washington, a special 100 


study of the matter was submitted fo \ 


yet another verdict. So. 
The final winner: the first oneg wa: 
Gehrmann. The Metropolitan AAU hadi} foo 
in the way of badge wearers, over bee 
stepped its authority. ; 
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The Price of Success 


Last week Nancy Ann Viner of Pi 
field, Mass., winner of 87 North America 
and lesser speed-skating honors, retire 
at age 14. Her reason: the disappoint 
ment of discovering that some peopl 
are forever “out for blood, which take 
all the fun out of skating.” 

>A British lawn-bowling association clos 
its competitions to Ben Baker, aged 1¢ 
Its reason: “ . . . to prevent older mem 
bers from being made to look ridiculo 
by losing to a boy in knickerbockers 
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Those Ever-Lovin’ Video Blues 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HERE are people who look at tele- 
T vidou frontways, and people who 
look at it askance. In the latter group, 
we find, among others, sports pro- 
moters. The maladjustment of these 
fellows to video is so intense that 
many folks today make a decent living 
just analyzing the problems and selling 
the answer, in a 
charts in which Ff 
yellow represents 
pop. by income 
brkts., and blue | 
represents either 
the ave. mean 
rainfall for Feb., 
or cawn rising 
over Lake Erie. 
The answers do 
not always agree. 
That means that sooner or later, some- 
one will have to analyze the analyzers. 
Who? I refer you to the ancient song 
“Who Takes Care of the Caretaker’s 
Daughter When the Caretaker’s Busy 
Taking Care?” Or, as another poet 
once said, smaller fleas have smaller 
fleas to bite ’em. 





ast week, unofficial figures showed 
that college football attendance 
decreased by 6.3 per cent in 1950. 
The loss was heaviest in the North- 
eastern Atlantic States, where, as any 
tourist will tell you, the natives have 
a way of buying a television aerial, 
suspending it in midair (like Indian 
fakirs, only you can’t get clear recep- 
tion on a rope), and building a six- 
room house beneath it. 

Weather also affected attendance. 
So did factors X, Y, and Z, of which Z 
was particularly ugly in 1950. But the 
football season is too recent to have 
been analyzed thoroughly as_yet. 

The baseball season, which showed 
a loss of nearly 11,000,000 paid ad- 
missions from the 1949 total, has 
undergone deeper study. Here is a 
summary of the conclusions of Jerry N. 
Jordan, a young Pennsylvania analyst, 
in his new monograph “Analysis of 
1950 Baseball Attendance”: 
1-Weather probably was _respon- 

sible for one-third of the drop 
(my own conclusion: Ben Franklin 
Was wrong to invent it). 
2-Teams with improved _perfor- 

mance had relatively better sea- 
sons than other teams. In the major 
leagues, however, the best perfor- 


mances were given by teams with the 
poorest drawing power. This contrib- 
uted to the general louse-up. 
3—There was a leveling out from 

high postwar peaks. 
4—Novelty-happy television owners 

hurt the gate, but that loss grew 
smaller as the season went on. 
5—Major-league __sportscasts, both 

radio and television, contributed 
to the fact that the minor leagues’ loss 
(19 per cent) was greater than the 
majors’ (13 per cent). 

Happy Chandler had nothing «> do 
with it. In this, the survey and the 
high commissioner agree completely. 

Mr. Jordan’s analysis was subsidized 
by the Radio-Television Manufac- 
turers Association—but, in justice to 
him, it should be said that he began 
his sports-attendance studies, some 
years ago, on his own hook, and that it 
was not until his answers began to 
come out, honestly and impartially, in 
a way that pleased the television 
makers that they backed him. 

Nevertheless, I think television must 
take the chief weight of the rap (apart 
from the weather, which Commis- 
sioner Chandler will surely improve as 
soon as he gets a new contract). Con- 
clusions 4 and 5 in the Jordan box 
score involve TV. Conclusion 2 seems 
weak. The only teams that showed 
playing improvement of any real im- 
portance were the Tigers, Giants, and 
Cubs (all high-drawing teams) , Wash- 
ington (which lost slightly in attend- 
ance), the Phillies (whose ball park is 
as big as the park of the Dodgers, 
whom they replaced at the top), and 
perhaps the Yankees (always a strong 
draw). Let’s skip conclusion 2. 


NALYST JORDAN admits very can- 
didly that minor-league losses due 
to nearby major-league telecasts were 
heavy. They were, indeed. Last year 
the International League moved New- 
ark, N. J., to Springfield, Mass.—almost 
as far as faith moves mountains—just to 
get out of range of those images of 
New York players. Last week an even 
greater upheaval occurred: Jersey 
City was moved to Ottawa, where the 
citizens had better search the package 
carefully to make sure it does not con- 
tain former Mayor Frank Hague. 
Note: minor-league owners ate 23.4 
per cent less spaghetti in 1950. It re- 
minds them of the coaxial cable. 
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“It’s only a hole in the wall, but 
they always use Angostura* in their 
Manhattans.” 


AyGOSTU py 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*Angostura accents the tangy flavor and bou- 
quet of a Manhattan. Spike the flavor of salad 
dressings, too, with a few dashes of Angostura! 
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Newsweek 
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MUSIC 





Singing Actor 


If the right catalysts are on hand, 
Rossinis “The Barber of Seville” can 
bubble like champagne. For the Metro- 
politan Opera’s performance of “The 
Barber,” last week two such catalytic 
agents were present in Alberto Erede, 
the conductor, and Cesare Siepi, the 
Don Basilio. Under Erede’s spirited con- 
trol, the Met’s orchestra played with zip 
and verve, and both the maestro and his 
men deserved the big hand they drew 
from the packed house. 

But the biggest ovation of the evening 
went to Siepi after his rendition of the 
famous “Calunnia” aria. For a full two 
minutes the audience exploded with ap- 
plause and bravos for a young man (he 
is 27) who had played and sung the 
grotesque and unscrupulous singing mas- 
ter with all the polish and nuance of a 
veteran singing actor. Virgil Thomson, 
music critic of The New York Herald 
Tribune, commented: “Brilliant bass 
singing and pantomime of the highest 
comic potency united to make an effect 
that dominated the whole evening's 
entertainment .. .” 

This was not a debut for the Italian 
basso, for he had already proved in his 
opening-night performance of Philip II in 
“Don Carlo” that he was an artist with the 
feel of the stage. The odd fact is that 
Siepi was a last-minute replacement for 
Boris Christoff, the Bulgarian basso who 
was refused a United States visa. 


Tallulah Sings 


Aided and abetted by her favorite 
pianist, Joe Bushkin, eight patient and 
understanding musicians, sundry tech- 
nicians of the same disposition—including 
Mitch Miller, Columbia’s director of 
popular music—and two double brandy 
Alexanders, Tallulah Bankhead finally 
made her first commercial American sing- 
ing recording.* The procedure took three 
hours, during which time Miss Bankhead 
freely admitted her tendency to sing out 
of tune, recited some Shakespeare (“If 
music be the food of love, play on ...” 
from “Twelfth Night”), and said: “I hate 
my voice. It’s supposed to be my greatest 
asset. But I do hate it, darling.” And: 
“Tl be glad to go back to the acting— 
thank God—that I’ve been loathing for 
fifteen years.” 

This week, the Bankhead-Bushkin “I'll 
Be Seeing You” and “You Go to My 
Head” were released by Columbia. The 
listener will never know it, but what ap- 
pears on the two sides is bits and pieces 
of many “takes” recorded on tape and 
then patched together to get the best 
over-all result. Though she is still often 


*She made two sides, “Don’t Tell Them What 
Happened to Me” and “What Do I Care,” in England 
some twenty years ago. 





Siepi: A two-minute explosion 


flat, and her vocal style is hardly likely ta 
drive Dinah Shore or Jo Stafford ow 
of business, Tallulah’s fans won't mind 
Those present on the recording date 
thought that what Columbia really should 
do is release some of the Bankhead 
Bushkin-Miller ad libs which were take 
on tape during the session—suitably ed 
ited for the home and kiddies, of course 


Genevieve Nayl 


Bankhead: “I hate my voice” 
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Recent Records 


Strauss [Jchann]: Die Fledermaus. 
Clemens Kra:.ss, the Vienna Philhar- 
monic, chorus of the Vienna State Opera, 
Hilde Gueden, Anton Dermota, Julius 
Patzak, Wilma Lipp, and others. London. 
Two 12-inch 33% rpm records in album, 
$11.90. Because of the Metropolitan Op- 
era’s forthcoming production of Strauss’s 
classic operetta, this has become a 
“Fledermaus” year. Scheduled for re- 
lease shortly is RCA Victor’s version—in 
English—of excerpts from “Die Fleder- 
maus,” and after the Met premiére Co- 
jiumbia_ will record the Metropolitan 
production with its new English libretto 
by Howard Dietz. London, however, 
beat them all to it with a stunning “Die 
Fledermaus” as sung ~-in Vienna in its 
original German. 

Strauss [Richard]: Elektra. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, orchestra and chorus of the 
XIII Maggio Musicale Fiorentino, Anny 
Konetzni, Martha Modl, Daniza Ilitsch, 
Hans Braun, and others. Cetra-Soria. Two 
12-inch 33% rpm records in album, 
$11.90. This “Elektra”—the first complete 
recording of Strauss’s greatest master- 
piece—was taken during its actual per- 
formance at the Florence May Festival 
this year. Since the powers who could 
have decided such things decided to the 
regret of many not to record ‘he hair- 
raising “Elektra” which Mitropoulos 
and Astrid Varnay did with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony last season 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 2), this Mitropoulos 
“Elektra” is a must for Strauss collectors. 
The soloists are in no way comparable, 
but the whole score deserves any music 
lover's concentrated attention. 

Benny Goodman: The Famous 1938 
Carnegie Hall Jazz Concert. Benny 
Goodman, Harry James, Count Basie, 


"Teddy Wilson, Gene Krupa, Lionel 
‘Hampton, Cootie Williams, Bobby 


Hackett, and others. Columbia. Two 12- 
inch 33% rpm records in album, $9.70. 
It was on the night of Jan. 16, 1938, that 


‘Benny Goodman and his now-illustrious 


Genevieve Nayle 
. 9 
y voice 
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Mehorts took over Carnegie Hall for a 
azz concert which has become historic 


in the memories of those who heard it. 
An informal recorded “take” of the 
Occasion was made. Columbia has now 
released it with detailed and atmosphere- 
Provoking program notes by Irving 
Kolodin, the ‘distinguished music critic 
who was an enthusiastic party to the 
original plot to hold the concert. From 
the first notes of “Don’t Be That Way” to 
the close of “Sing, Sing, Sing,” these two 
Fecords reveal a bright chapter in Ameri- 
fan contemporary musical history. There 


WS a performance quality and audience 


itement present which the technical 
mands of a formal recording session 
could never attain. Through this release, 


that night in January of 1938 need not 
be lost forever. 
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AVIATION 


a 


ENGINEERING 


probes a 


new UNKNOWN! 


With the Martin Viking rocketing 106 miles 
above the Earth at 3600 m.p:h. ... with piloted 


aircraft passing the sonic barrier... man’s 


physical limitations create new problems, 
demand new methods of aeronautical designing. 


MARTIN VIKING 
US. Navy high- 
altitude research 
rocket... holder of 
_ altitude record for 
American-built, 
single-stage 
rocket! 


jet-powered 
radar tracked, 
radio controlled. 


AN IS BUILT to move at 3 m.p.h.—to see 
and hear for only short distances—to react 
in painfully slow tenths of a second—to live in an 
oxygen atmosphere with very narrow pressure and 
temperature bands. When he must fly in extreme 
temperatures and pressures at supersonic speeds 
—make decisions in thousandths of a second— 
bomb unseen targets, shoot down enemy invaders 
in zero-zero weather or sink submerged sub- 
marines—he must have the aid of mechanical 
and electronic senses, muscles and nerves! 


To meet this challenge, Martin engineers are 
designing aircraft as integrated airborne systems, 
not merely as flying vehicles whose sole goal is 
speed. Whether planning a U.S. Navy Viking 
rocket, a jet-powered Air Force XB-51 or a modern 
airliner ... Martin engineers work with all three 
elements of airframe and power plant, electronic 
flight and navigational controls, and military 
armament or passenger facilities. And design work 
is so scheduled that the end product represents a 
completely coordinated system. For there is no 
point in having an airframe ready for flight testing 
while the electronics system, which may alter the 
airframe, is still a gleam in the designer’s eye. 


This is Martin systems engineering—a new 
beacon to pierce the blackness of the unknown— 
developed from Martin’s background of far- 
reaching advances on top level missiles projects. 
This is why radar, servo-mechanism, automatic 
control, automatic computer and antenna experts 
—as well as aerodynamicists, structural engineers 
and electrical, hydraulic, armament and 














AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


Manufacturers of: Military aircraft ¢« Mar- 
tin airliners © Guided missiles © Rockets 
® Electronic fire control and radar systems ¢ 
Precision testing instruments Developers 
and Licensors of: Mareng fuel tanks (to 
U. S. Rubber Co.) © Marform metal-forming 
(to Hydropress, Inc.) © Honeycomb construc- 
tion material (to U. S. Plywood Corp. and 
Aircraft Die Cutters) © Structural adhesives 
(to U. S. Plywood Corp. and Bloomingdale 
Rubber Co.) © Permanent fabric flame- 
proofing (to E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.) 
® Hydraulic automotive and aircraft brake 

Leaders in Building Air Power to Guard the 
\ Peace, Air Transport to Serve It. / 





power plant installation specialists—are 
( all part of the well-integrated engineer- 
ing team Martin offers its customers 
today! THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


MARTIN XB-5S1 

.. .U.S. AirForce’s 

first jet-powered 

[he nf support 
m ber. 














Why They 


Went To 
Oklahoma 


H. W. Zimmer* 
Executive Vice-President 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
says: 





“As a part of its program 
of manufacturing decentralization, 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc. wanted 
a radio tube plant in the fast-growing 
Southwest market area. Many places 
were visited and studied before the 
decision was made to locate in Okla- 
homa. 

“In the manufacture of radio tubes 
we must have an adequate supply of 
low cost gas. We found it in Shaw- 
nee. But more than that, we found 
an ample supply of the kind of people 
we like to have working for us. 
“Moreover, in every new location we 
must bring in a number of manage- 
ment and technical personnel for 
whom we require good living condi- 
tions and a progressive, alert neigh- 
borhood. These, too, we found in 
Shawnee. 

“Although Sylvania Electric Products 
is a newcomer to Oklahoma, the 
warmth of our welcome and the co- 
operativeness of the people make us 
look forward to permanent residence 
there.” 


“Above statement a direct quotation 
in Mr. Zimmer's own words. 
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as Avon, Oklahoma has many busi- 
rac hiuwews) ness advantages in addition 
to those which appealed to 
Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc. Send for this book of 
information which describes 
graphically 12 of this state’s 
favorable factors. A special 
aAconfidential survey report 
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Needy Eton 


England’s most famous public school, 
Eton College,* was in trouble. Many of 
the 510-year-old institution’s present 25 
buildings near Windsor Castle were 
showing their age badly; others had been 
damaged in the second world war. And 
Eton’s headmaster, Robert Birley, agreed 
that each boy should have his own “bed- 
sitting room ... a very important factor 
in an Eton education.” 

So last week, Eton sent out 10,000 
letters to old boys like Anthony Eden, 
John Strachey, Aldous and Julian Huxley, 
and Lord Halifax asking for donations to 
the school. The goal was £1,000,000 or 
$2,800,000. “Eton is not,” said the school, 
“well endowed.” Its endowment income 
of £38,000 ($106,400) today does not 
take care of the 70 King’s Scholars, the 
choir school, and maintenance. The al- 
most 1,100 “Oppidans” (“commoners” 
who are really the richer boys) by their 
annual fees of £318 each (about $890) 
could pay their way. But many houses 
were hardly fit to live in. 

Then there was the problem of swim- 
ming. For generations, Etonians had 
plunged into Cuckoo Weir, a backwater 
of the Thames River which is now pol- 
luted. “The risks,” Eton pointed out, “are 
not negligible.” Included in the renova- 
tion plan is a “swimming bath” (cost 
£ 60,000-$168,000) to be constructed be- 
yond the cricket field. It was clearly up 
to wearers of the old school tie—black 
with light-blue stripes—to save Eton’s 
buildings and her sons’ health. 


Model in Connecticut 


Do citizens and education mix? Can 
laymen and educators deal with each 
other without ending up in a meaningless 
wrangle? Gov. Chester Bowles thought 
that in Connecticut they could and 
should. In March of 1949, Bowles set up 
the Governor’s Fact-Finding Commission 
on Education. The five-sided board— 
chaired by Norman Cousins, Norwalk, 
Conn., resident and editor of The Satur- 
day Review of Literature—set out to help 
Nutmeg citizens evaluate their public 
schools in a grass-roots survey. 

The Connecticut survey was no dou- 
ble-domed project. At no time were more 
than three professional workers in the 
field at once, and only 30 were used 
altogether. Part of the relatively modest 
budget of $90,000 came out of Bowles’s 
own office funds, and no political capital 
was made of the survey in the November 
elections which saw Governor Bowles de- 
feated for reelection. Party lines were 
put aside in an attempt to help Con- 
necticut’s 284,000-odd school children. 

This week, the commission published 





*To American eyes, neither a college nor a public 
school, but a boys’ private preparatory school. 


EDUCATION 





the first part of its report, which it must 
finish before going out of existence at the 
end of this year. The first published sec- 
tion was the one dealing with the actual 
findings of the 85 communities which 
examined themselves. If the remainder 
of the survey—the professional consult- 
ants’ and commission’s own sections— 
were as worth-while as the communities’ 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Cousins: Tapping grass roots 


findings, the Connecticut survey would 
be an impressive model for the rest of 
the nation to follow. 

Told in story form about the mythical 
town of Brookhaven (a composite of the 
169 cities and towns in Connecticut), the 
report showed how any community could 
set up its own study of buildings, teacher 
salaries, and educational goals with only 
a small amount of guidance. The New 
England town meeting was the method 
of the project. As Cousins pointed out, 
some of these town meetings—like the 
one in Stamford—gave 103 definitions of 
an educated man, “all of them good.” 

The study groups recommended new 
buildings or at least more space in old 
ones. They demanded more attention to 
the three R’s at the elementary level, 
better citizenship training in high school, 
and more arts to allow creative expres- 
sion. They also sought more relation be- 
tween the school and real life. 

The Connecticut survey was not the 
first of its kind, but the commission 
claimed that it was the most intensive 
and extensive, with 38,000 people taking 
part. It definitely answered yes to its 
title “Do Citizens and Education Mix? 
Although the governors commissions 
work will be finished only with the pub- 
lication by the Yale University Press o! 
the whole report next spring, many indi- 
vidual communities plan to continue as 4 
“permanent service to the town.” 


Newsweek, December 18, 1950 
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Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSA! The very latest type 
fully automatic has just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
all your general business figure work. 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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Arturo De Cordova 
“star of the air” 

Famous Latin Ameriean and Holly- 
wood star travels between South America 
and the U. S. A. constantly by Panagra’s 
E] InterAmericano. “Speed, experience, 
and Red Carpet service make me choose 
El InterAmericano the star of the air.” 

El InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U. S. A. to Buenos Aires. 
Deluxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
route... via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires. Exclusive—the 
“Fiesta Lounge”! Call your Travel Agent 
or Pan American, U. S. Sales Agents for 


PAN AMERICAN , GRACE AIRWAYS 























ART 


For Fun and Proof 


Anyone who wandered into the gal- 
leries of the Society of Illustrators in 
midtown Manhattan last week was sure 
to feel that the pictures on view were 
by a man who had a lot of fun doing 
them and did them exceedingly well. 

The artist was William H. Schneider, 
a 44-year-old New York advertising 
executive. The pictures, pen-and-ink 
drawings and washes, were illustrations 
(uncommissioned ) for such serious works 
as “Hamlet,” “Don Quixote,” and Kafka’s 
“The Trial.” In delineating a character, 
situation, or theme, the artist was almost 
always both terse and fluent. 

Although Schneider has said that the 
only reason he draws is that he doesn’t 
play canasta, he admits that the pictures 
represent a much more substantial kind 
of fun. They are his attempt _to prove 
what he feels every creative man must 
prove: whether, when he puts his talents 
to a purely creative, noncommercial task, 
he can produce something worthwhile. 

Schneider grew up in Rochester, N.Y., 
and, by concentrating on extracurricular 
reading, writing, and drawing, failed to 





graduate from high school and decided 
to go to art school in New York. 

Once there, Schneider did some suc- 
cessful fashion drawings and forgot about 
art school. He joined an advertising 
agency, “got interested in many phases 
of agency work and somehow into the 
policy end of the business.” Today he is 
vice president in charge of all art and 
copy for Donahue & Coe (“a large. 
medium firm, $15,000,000 billing”). 

A student of the psychologist Carl Jung, 
Schneider believes that creative people 
spend the years between the ages of 20 
and 40 making an adjustment to society. 
Then they must reevaluate themselves. 
Having made a pretty good adjustment, 
Schneider said to himself recently: “So 
I can glorify a can of beans. Can I use 
my talents to say something else?” His 
current show supplies an answer. 

His drawings of Shakespeare’s and 
Kafka’s plagued men are superb. His 
illustrations for “Don Quixote” are just 
as fine (see cut). Among the best are 
his facile impressions of the romantic 
knight as he battles with the giants of 
evil he sees in windmills, or as he stands 
radiating visions of trumpeting angels, 
his crusade clear but sadly mistaken. 


gS Raed 


Schneider’s Don Quixote radiated visions of trumpeting angels 
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Bottled in Bond — Kentucky Straight Bourbon 


in the DeLuxe Decanter 
...at no extra cost! 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY * 100 PROOF ° I. W. HARPER DISTILLING CO. 
KENTUCKY REGISTERED DISTILLERY NO. 1, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





Tomorrows 


Easter te nstall... 


The motor control for a single machine, a group 
of machines, a department, or an entire factory 
may be consolidated in a compact Unitrol instal- 
lation. Trim. Safe. Convenient. Economical. 
No special wall or floor structures are required. 








When changing production requirements force 
replacement, rearrangement or relocation of 
controls, Unitrol allows such changes without 


waste of time and materials. 


Being completely 


standardized, Unitrol may be expanded or re- 


organized repeatedly. 


motor control today 
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Unitrol’s compact grouping of controls that are 
usually so widely scattered makes inspection 
safer, more convenient, more certain of regular 
attention. Control equipment housed in Unitrol is 
safe from mishap, tampering, and abuse. 














In the few years since Cutler-Hammer 
engineers introduced Unitrol, the first 
standardized flexible control center, it 
has been applied to almost every con- 
ceivable motor control need. The list 
of Unitrol users today reads like a 
roster of America’s leading industrials. 
Not many developments which com- 
pletely revise existing practice win the 
quick acceptance and tremendous pop- 
ularity that have been accorded Uni- 
trol. It must be better! 

Unitrol is better. First, Unitrol sim- 
plifies the planning of any required 
motor control installation. Its dimen- 
sions are known and its layout can be 
made part of the floor plans. Its cost 


The name UNITROL is a 
Cutler-Hammer trade mark 
registered in the United States 
Patent Office. It identifies 
the genuine and original 
standardized flexible control 
center, an outstanding engi- 
neering achievement pioneered 
by Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


HAMMER 


can be estimated accurately. Next, 
Unitrol saves time and expense in in- 
stallation; no special wall or floor prep- 
aration is required; no tedious, costly 
mounting and wiring of varying sized 
enclosures. And finally, in operation, 
Unitrol provides uncluttered space 
about machines for operators and ma- 
terials handling; simpler, safer, tam- 
perproof pushbutton. control; inspec- 
tion so convenient it is not neglected. 
Unitrol is the motor control of the 
future . . . tomorrow’s motor control to- 
day! CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin. Associate: Canadian Cutler- 
Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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INDUSTRY: 


‘Twist’ Twists 








Last week the sound of new gun- 
fre was heard in the censorship battle 
which for two years has kept the British 
version of the Dickens classic “Oliver 
Twist” from American screens. The point 
is whether or not Alec Guinness’s per- 
formance and grotesque make-up as 
Fagin humiliates the Jewish race.* This 
time the shots were exchanged between 
Eagle-Lion Classics, the American dis- 
tributor of the J. Arthur Rank film, and a 
New York theater-circuit operator named 
Harry Brandt. Eagle-Lion’s secretary, 
Winston Frost, asserted he had been 
told that Brandt was influencing R. J. 
O'Donnell, general manager of a Texas 
theater circuit who had agreed earlv last 
month to give “Twist” a try in January, to 
break his contract. Brandt replied that 
Eagle-Lion’s move was “nothing more 
than an insidious attempt at intimidation.” 
Exhibition of “Twist,” however, could 
result in “irreparable injury to the motion- 
picture industry” and “fan the flame of 
interracial bigotry.” 

Behind Brandt in principle stood 
Joseph I. Breen of the Production Code 
Administration, who continued to with- 
hold PCA approval of the film on the 
basis of a clause in the code prohibiting 
flm that “unfairly represents” the citi- 
znry of any race or nation. Behind 
Eagle-Lion stood the New York State 
Censor Board which gave “Twist” a clean 
bill of health. So also did many New York 
film critics, one of whom pointed out that 
the character of Bill Sykes, an English- 
nan, was more vicious than Fagin; “yet no 
one suggests the picture is anti-British.” 

By the end of the week the film’s fate 
was in the hands of the Motion Picture 
Association of America, which planned to 
review PCA’s decision next week. If the 
ban was revoked, “Oliver Twist” would 
soon have its long-awaited national re- 
lease. If the association upheld the ban, 
Eagle-Lion was expected to sue it for 
“restraint of trade” and distribute the film 
as best it could to independent-minded 
theater owners throughout the_.country. 












REVIEWS: 


New Films 


Kim (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). This re- 
make of Rudyard Kipling’s 50-year-old 
avorite was originally slated for produc- 
tion about the time of Pearl Harbor. It 
Was shelved at the suggestion of the 
OWI, which had reason to fear that the 
Orient might be offended by the book’s 












“In the first view which the reader gets of Fagin, 
vi is described as ‘“‘a very old shriveled Jew, whose 
@llainous-looking and repulsive face was obscured 
Y 4 quantity of matted red hair.”” The make-up of 
umness faithfully follows the author’s direction. 


Newsweek, December 18, 1950 











MOVIES 





implication of white supremacy. There is 
little offense in the story as the screen- 
play now stands; nor for that matter, is 
there overmuch excitément. However, a 
good deal of “Kim” was photographed on 
location in India, and the Technicolor 
record pleasantly compensates for the 
film’s shortcomings. So does Dean 
Stockwell’s performance in the title role. 

According to Kipling, British Intelli- 
gence in India 70 years ago referred to 
its activities as “the Great Game that 
never ceases day and night,” and young 





and red beard, Flynn is very much at 
ease as the adventurous Mahbub—an ad- 
vertised ladies’ man whose conquests, if 
any, seem to have eluded the camera. 


Highway 301 (Warner Bros.) comes 
well documented. In its prologue, no less 
than three state governors vouch for the 
authenticity of the Tri-State gang—one 
of the most efficient bank-busting organi- 
zations ever to operate between Wash- 
ington and Winston-Salem, N. C. But 
once the cinematic impersonators of this 





Flynn and Stockwell demonstrate the Great Game to a Russian imperialist 


Kim takes to the work partly out of ad- 
miration .for the red-bearded Afghan 
hoise trader, Mahbub- Ali (Errol Flynn) 
who is a secret agent, and partly because 
lying, thieving, and eavesdropping are 
second nature to the resourceful urchin. 

Despite the deceptive sun tan and the 
bilingual gutter argot, Kim, of course, is 
strictly Sahib, and when it is discovered 
that his father was the late and beloved 
Sergeant O’Hara, the Little Friend of All 
the World is packed off to St. Xavier's 
school in Lucknow. Kim reacts coldly to 
the curriculum, but during the school 
holidays he is apprenticed to a curio 
dealer, one Lurgan Sahib (Arnold Moss), 
for training in the rules and stratagems of 
the Great Game. There is a measure of 
excitement as Kim, with a timely assist 
from Mahbub, frustrates a pair of czarist 
Russian encroachers in the Khyber Pass. 
And the boy’s itinerant relationship with 
an aged Holy Man (Paul Lukas) is gen- 
uinely affecting. 

“Kim,” with its bazaars and crowded 
landscapes and Himalayan horizons, is 
scenically extremely gratifying, with 
something of the same armchair, exotic 
escapism that currently distinguishes 
M-G-M’s “King Solomon’s Mines” (News- 
wEEK, Nov. 20). Despite a cropped head 


desperate group appear on the screen, 
they do little to justify so distinguished 
an introduction. 

As the gang leader, Steve Cochran 
appears as just another assembly-line 
thug who loves, sneers, kills, and even- 
tually dies violently without twitching a 
facial -muscle. His henchmen (includ- 
ing Wally Cassell) move like zombies 
through the familiar motions of cleaning 
out bank tills and exchanging ‘lead with 
cops. Molls Virginia Grey and Aline 
Towne, and Gaby Andre as a French- 
accented patsy one of the boys imported 
from Canada, seem equally oppressed by 
a plot that demonstrates fact can some- 
times look as shopworn as fiction. 


Ways of Love (A Pierre Braunberger 
Pantheon Production). Under this gen- 
eral title, foreign film distributor Joseph 
Burstyn has assembled a trio of vignettes 
from the workshops of Jean Renoir, 
Marcel Pagnol, and Roberto Rossellini 
for exhibition in the United States. Com- 
bined as a set of unconventional varia- 
tions on one theme, these short films show 
the work of three’ of the most vigorously 
original directorial techniques in the 
modern film industry. 

Renoir leads off with a lyric adaptation 
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The Hennessy Hour 


Life... 


the 
California 
Way! 


MWe. 


You've dreamed of some day living or 
visiting in the land of sunshine — here 
is something you can do about it. 
Start a California savings account with 
Standard Federal Savings and Loan 
Associatio \. On June 30, 1950 Standard 
Federal paid their eighth consecutive 
dividend rate on the basis of 3% per 
annum. 
2) 


current 
dividend rate 


Your principal is safe while you earn 
more. Savings accounts are insured up 
to $10,000. Send for Standard’s “Save 
by Mail” Plan that makes our office as 
near to you as your mail box. 


WRITE Topay for Stand- 
ard Federal’s “Save by 
Mail” Plan, and your free 
copy of “California, Here 
I Come,” picturing"Life 
the California Way.” 


re PRESIDENT 


STANCARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 
and Loan Association 


735 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 





THE PERENNIALLY POPULAR 
NEW YORK ADDRESS 


Hele Leringlor 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N. Y. C. 17 


MOVIES——@ —_—_—_—__ 


of Guy de Maupassant’s short story, “A 
Day in the Country.” While on a riverside 
picnic with her family, Henriette (Sylvia 
Bataille), a milkman’s ethereally lovely 
daughter, goes boating with a handsome 
but gentlemanly stranger. Along a sum. 
mer riverbank that Renoir might have 
borrowed from one of his renowned 
father Pierre Auguste’s misty canvases 
there are a few moments of idyllic forget. 
fulness before a summer storm sends 





Pagnol’s Jofroi loves peach trees 
g Pp 


Henriette scurrying back to her lumpish 
family and the reality of a fiancé who 
looks like the village idiot. 

Pagnol, the creator of such earthy 
classics as “Fanny” and “The Well- 
digger’s Daughter,” focuses his robust 
Rabelaisian genius on a farmer’s love for 
even the most unproductive of the family 
hectares. Protagonists of this episode 
include Jofroi (Vincent Scotto) , a crotch- 
ety patriarch who threatens suicide if his 
neighbor (Henri Poupon), cuts down the 
fruitless old peach orchard he has just 
sold him, and a priest who handles the 
ensuing crisis with a remarkable display 
of tact and erudition. 

In the final episode, by Rosselliti, 
Anna Magnani appears as a_half-wi 
Italian peasant girl whose religious pas 
sion bursts violently into expression whet 
she meets what appears to be the incar- 
nation of St. Joseph on a mountaintop. 
The ensuing sequence, in which laughins 
townspeople crown her with a dishp 
halo and drive her back to the mountall 
to deliver what she believes is the child 
of her Saint, is strong medicine for mos 
American audiences. However, it show 
what an artist of Rossellini’s characte! 
can do in the still scarcely explor 
medium of the film short story. 


Newsweek, December 18, 195 
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One of the most important develop- 
ments in the trucking business has 
been the utilization of production-line 
resistance welding to impart added 
strength to the vans that carry the 


yy a 
“© Help Truckers Serve the Nation Better 
HE romance of the road is second nature to the drivers on the long 


but rather of its vital importance to our national economy. 






Mallory Precision Products 


2. for Resistance Welding 


haul. Business men, however, think not of the drama of trucking 





of pioneering in the development of 
resistance welding materials and 
methods. Resistance welding has 
played an important part in the pro- 
duction of many types of equipment. 


ch earthy cargo. Typical is an operation, in one Mallory leadership in developing 
The Well huge trailer plant, that permits the application techniques has been an 
a simultaneous making of 64 spot welds important factor in the progress of 
rs 













the family in a matter of 20 seconds . . . each resistance welding. 

is episode with a shear strength of over 800 ’ ; ier 

), a croteh- Siete Mallory’s unique combination of re- 
ide if his pounds. Better construction is the : ce annie 
ici : search and production facilities in 
s down the result .. . stronger, at lower cost, and , 

e has just al eed ‘ ‘oh metallurgy, electro-chemistry and 
andles the with no increase in weight. , Mesut ki + 

te displ electronics 1s Making Many contribu- 
- Mallory’s contribution . . . in the tions to better business and better 
— form of superior alloys and advanced living. What Mallory has done for 
a_half-wit 
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designs of resistance welding elec- 
trodes and dies . . . stems from years 















others can be done for you. It will 
pay you to call on Mallory now! 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS & INDIANA . 



















Reduces Operating Cost By 50%! | 
Market Owner Gives Credit To 
Frigidaire Meter - Miser 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE—“Im- 


mediately after replacing my old compressor 
with a Frigidaire Meter-Miser, my operating 
cost was cut in half,” says Glen Flanders, 
owner of Flanders’ Fish Market, 12 Pleasant 
St. “The unit I replaced was continually 
breaking down and I thought this was to 
be expected until I found out how trouble- 
free the Frigidaire Meter-Miser is. To date 
I haven’t had a single service problem.” 

Rice Refrigeration Co., Concord, sold 
and installed the equipment. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry, 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


Meter-Miser Compressor 





WHEN YOU READ 


NEWSWEEK 


» YOU KNOW FI 





GIFT SUGGESTION 


What do we want 
for Christmas? 
Your presence, , 


of course. 


CHALFONTE-HADDON 


on the Boardwalk, Atiantic City, N. J. 


Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated brochure No. 4 
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Good for Giving 


With new books appearing at the rate 
of about 700 a month, a good many 
worthy volumes may be overlooked by 
the press, or their reviews delayed. Some 
from this fall’s list, which can be recom- 
mended to givers of worth-while Christ- 
mas books who want to give something 
published in recent months: 

The Blue and the Gray. Edited by 
Henry Steele Commager. Two volumes. 
1,789 pages. Bobbs-Merrill. $12. This 
anthology of Civil War literature is the 


sort of book that every amateur of the 
war can read with interest and with con- 
structive criticism as to how it might be 
improved with selections from his own 
favorites. It begins with Murat Halstead’s 
account of Lincoln’s nomination, races 
on with Abner Doubleday’s and Mrs. 
Chesnut’s accounts of Sumter, and in- 
cludes most of the classics as well as 
excerpts from the innumerable diaries, 
letters, and recollections and the many 
wonderfully written reminiscences of 
“camp and field” that distinguished this 
war. The full text of the South Carolina 
secession ordinance reads like a parody of 
the Declaration of Independence. Com- 
pared with Lincoln’s first inaugural ad- 
dress—“We are not enemies, but friends 
... Though passion may have strained, it 
must not break, our bonds of affection”—it 
suggests that the South began with intel- 
lectual defeat more serious than Sumter. 

The Trouble of One House. By 
Brendan Gill. 314 pages. Doubleday. $3. 
This is an unusual first novel, of great 
poise, and written with an extraordinary 
mastery of material, dealing with an 
upper-middle-class Catholic family in the 
"20s. It has no plot in the strict sense of 
the word, being merely a description of 


the incidents surrounding the deathbed os 
of Elizabeth Rowan, a doctor’s wife and. 
woman of taste and intelligence whos 
unselfishness and unself-conscious hop 
esty have made her powerful beyond he 
knowledge of herself. The handling , 
the conversation of the children recalj 
Virginia Woolf, whose influence is aly 
suggested by the atmospheric detail, th 
silent house, the faded photograph 
the doctor in Czechoslovakia, the street 
car gushing sparks along the elm leave 

It also is called to mind by the high ciyjl 
ized air—almost stoic rather than Chri 
tian—of the characters, woven into thei 


oritie 

§ obse 

ougl 
ordinary expressions and behavior, rathegP*Y h 
than (as with Henry James) abstracte eral 
from them. Gill moves across this dangemp’°™¢ 
ous subject, with all its pitfalls of sentigeted : 
mentality, sure-footed and _ deliberatay* 
the coldness and the fabricated struc 
of his novel suggesting that he has beegemed 
so intent on avoiding error that he hapch 
lost the primitive emotions of grief angle 
sorrow called for by his subject. ye Wo 

Cry of the Thunderbird. Edited bg y 

Charles Hamilton. 283 pages. Macmillomg Juan 
$4. These are dictated or written agpuer 
counts in the Indians’ own words of sucg#® pre 
historical events as King Philip’s War, uth c 
Wagon Box Fight, the battle of the Littl? whic 
Big Horn, or the last stand of the N@ Afte 
Perces. The book includes Black HawkfPe Mc 
account of his visit to President Jacksom’tead 
and Geronimo’s visit to the St. Lougpons | 
World’s Fair. Its tone is suggested bgplled 
Chief Standing Bear’s address on thgtstroy 
white man: “I know of no species G's to 
plant, bird, or animal that were exté ever 
minated until the coming of the whilfs ar 
man ... The worth and right to live wege'4, 
his, thus he heartlessly destroyed. FomPanita 
ests were mowed down, the buffaf Case 
exterminated, the beaver driven to 4 Fiftt 
tinction ... the very birds of the 478. 


Newsweegecem| 




































‘enced. Great grassy plains that sweet- - 
deathbed ned the air have been upturned; springs, 
wife and @eams, and lakes that lived no longer 
ce whos. than my boyhood have dried, and a 
ious honfiiole people harassed to degradation 
eyond heli. death.” 
indling off The Decline and Fall of Practically 
en recalifverybody. By Will Cuppy. Illustrated 
ce is als, William Steig. 230 pages. Holt. $3. 
detail, e humor of the late Will Cuppy some- 
ograph of es seems to be a little labored, 
the streets this parody of monumental outlines 
lm leave history, with its many footnotes and its 
high civil enuine erudition, is funniest when it 
han C Boesn’t try to be. Cuppy enjoys himself at 
into theif. expense of Egyptologists, admirers of 
ecxancer the Great (“Alexander seldom 
illed his close friends unless he was 
, and he always had a good cry 
fterwards”), and historians of the de- 
ine and fall school: “Since Nero’s char- 
leaves much to be desired, we are 
tt to forget his good side. We should 
to remember that he did not murder 
s mother until he was 21 ... He gave 
x quick poison three times . . . then he 
sd the ceiling of her bedroom so it 
wuld fall and crush her as she slept. Of 
use that didn’t work. It never does.” 
The Mountain Meadows Massacre. 
pe my Juanita Brooks. 243 pages. Stanford 
/ meniversity Press. $5. On Sept. 11, 1857, 
: abeautiful grassy valley 35 miles from 




























i 
” dar City, Utah, there occurred the 

a ysterious tragedy known as the Moun- 
/eememmin Meadows massacre. About 140 
_ —_e/eaifornia-bound emigrants had camped 
; p, after trouble with the Mormon au- 
aaammemnorities of Cedar City. What happened 
sobscure, for there were no survivors old 
nough to talk, but the story is that after 
avior, ratheg’y had been besieged by Indians for 
) abstracte everal days, a truce was arranged by the 
‘this dangegp/ormons led by John Lee. But a compli- 
alls of sented double-cross was planned: as the 

deliberatatty started back to Cedar City, an 
ted structurmed Mormon walked beside each un- 
he has beeqmed male emigrant, and at a signal 
that he hagech Mormon killed the man beside him, 
of grief 2 hile the Indians rushed down and killed 
bject. we women and children. Only seventeen 
_ Edited batty young children survived. 
s. Macmillam Juanita Brooks is a Mormon. Her grand- 
- written agetler was present. and her purpose is 
vords of suc™” Present the truth . . . nothing but the 
lip’s War, th can be good enough for the church 
» of the Litt Which I belong.” 
1 of the Ne™ After the massacre, the feeling among 
Black Hawke Mormons was one of terrific shock. 
dent Jacksomstead of resisting the Army, the Mor- 
he St. Lou™eons wilted as the nationwide horror 
suggested Wwlled back upon Utah, and they began 
dress on ti@stroying their achievements and plan- 
10 species Gg to flee to the mountains, to Mexico, 
t were exte@ even to some islands. John Lee, who 
of the whilfS arrested by Federal authorities in 
it to live weg'4, was tried, convicted, and _ shot. 
sstroyed. Fomanita Brooks analyzes the tragedy as 
~ the buffa case of mob hysteria. 
driven to @ Fifth Chinese Daughter. By Jade Snow 
Is of the #78. Illustrated by Kathryn Uhl. 246 
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...lidings of Great Joy 


SERSON'S GREETINGS - GENERAL OUTDOOR ADV.CO. 


THIS IS ONE of the many excellent 
poster designs made available by 
GOA. These special designs give 
you quality advertising in mini- 
mum quantity...and for mini- 
mum price! Ask your GOA repre- 
sentative to show you a design 
adaptable to your advertising pro- 


1925 





Silver Anniversary Year 1950 






gram. You’ll find it’s also adapt- 
able to your advertising budget! 
General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
515 S. Loomis St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


*Covers 1400 
leading cities 
and towns 
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‘Once in a 
century , 


writes Carl Sandburg 
about- 
Marian Anderson 


“I know no voice so full of love for our 
folk songs and the folk who go on singing 
those songs. And in the realm of the great 
music masters she carries her listeners with 
her, moving at ease amid the intricate 
arias and arpeggios of the classics. We like 
Toscanini’s salutation to her: ‘A voice 
like yours comes once in a century.’ ” 


Carl Sandburg 


Have you heard Marian Anderson sing: 
SCHUBERT: AVE MARIA 
BLAND: CARRY ME BACK TO OLD VIRGINNY 
ALBUM OF SPIRITUALS 


We have put together in a little book, 
titled ““Words and Music,”” photographs of 
the world’s greatest artists, together with 
word sketches by 36 famous authors. If 
you would like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Record Department 202, Camden, N. J. 





= You spend 
real money for gin. 
Why try to save afew 
cents on vermouth, 
and risk spoiling 
your cocktails? 


= Get the best... 
Heublein’s Vermouth 
.+. especially created 
for cocktails by 
cocktail specialists. 


Two Kinds: Dry for Martinis; 
Sweet for Manbattans. 





c. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn 
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Small Wonder... 
meaning her 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 





They’re as convenient as a compact, 
they’re spendable like cash wherever 
she goes. And so safe too, if lost or 
stolen they are promptly refunded. In 
denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost 75¢ for each $100. Buy them 
at your bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 





TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





































































Jade Snow Wong: Emancipated §refor 
the t 

pages. Harper. $3. At her home is prett 
San Francisco’s Chinatown, Jade Snowglike 


Wong learned Christian precepts and tha Russ 
teachings of Confucius. When she started old 
public school, her father took some timd foun 
each day to teach her Chinese charff mics. 
acters. Industrious and good-humoredff class 
she earned money at home, in her father’ there 
overall factory, and by domestic work fo@ youn 
three families: a horsy family (trying t@ tions 
enter society by breeding horses), amdomi 
apartment-house family (tyrannized by @ were 
small daughter), and a_bridge-playing§towa 
family. She had saved $167 by the tim@the n 
she was graduated from junior colleg@at th 
and had obtained a scholarship to Mill place 
College. The stimulation of liberal aca whic 
demic learning, together with her clos@ polit 
observation of Western family life as @reau 
domestic, led Jade Snow Wong to thinl§ beca: 
of herself as an individual with right@The 
aside from those of a fifth Chinese daughf 1912 
ter. Working in a shipyard in wartim 
San Francisco did not give her a sense 0 
accomplishment, but establishing hero 
pottery and ceramics business did. A 
27 she has written an intriguing am 
delicate story of her emancipation, will 
some Confucian-like sayings: “Great peo 
ple of any race are unpretentious, gé - 
ally honest, and nonpatronizing in & 
interest in other human beings.” “Fi 
Chinese Daughter” began quietly whe 
it was published in September, but it 
popularity has now reached _beyot 
Chinatown and is selling 1,300 a week 
A Journal of the McKinley Ye 
By Charles G. Dawes. 458 pages. 
side Press. $3. The early life of Charle 
Dawes, the great Chicago banker of t 
1920s, was an almost classic illustrati¢ 
of the nineteenth-century Middle Wes 
ern businessman and the conservatit 
culture of his time. Dawes began % 
young lawyer in Lincoln, Neb., constan 
looking out for bargains like the lot ° 
the corner of Thirteenth and O Stree! 


Newswee 


































weathered the panic of 1893, worked 
for the nomination of McKinley, became 
Comptroller of the Currency, and was a 
White House intimate until McKinley’s 
assassination. Superficially, Dawes’s man- 
hood seems almost a scenario for one of 
those realistic novels by Theodore Dreiser 
or Sinclair Lewis that made the place 
and period a synonym for cultural back- 
wardness. Actually, however, this jour- 
nal, which he began keeping in 1887 for 
his children, reveals a character of depth 
nd great integrity and a culture of 
indliness and warmth. 

The young attorney read Zola and 
Schopenhauer and was profoundly in- 
enced by Woodrow Wilson: “I do not 
think that I am any more tolerant now of 
governmental and industrial wrongs,” he 
rote. “But, as Mr. Wilson says: ‘It is the 
Mliscovery of what they cannot do and 
ought not to attempt that transforms 
reformers into statesmen’.” Dawes loved 
the theater and was constantly taking his 
- home impretty young wife, Caro, to see people 
Jade Snowglike Ellen Terry, Julia Marlowe, Lillian 
pts and th@ Russell, and Henry Irving. Bryan was an 
. she startedfold friend of his, and while he pro- 
< some tin@ffoundly disapproved of Bryan's econo- 
inese char mics, he was thrilled by his oratory. Of 
yd-humoredf class-consciousness in the Marxist sense 
1 her father there seems to have been not a trace in 
tic work fof young Dawes, but rather family affec- 
y (trying t@#tions and aspirations so deep as to be the 
horses), aj#dominant motive in his life. His ideas 
nnized by @were those of his time, but he groped 
idge-playingj toward some theory that would explain 
by the tim@ the moral and political revivals occurring 
nior colleg@at the same time in widely separated 
hip to Mill@places. The death of McKinley, about 
liberal acafjwhich he writes vividly, deflected his 
th her clos@{political career until he headed the Bu- 
ily life as @reau of the Budget under Harding and 
ong to thinlfbecame Vice President under Coolidge. 
with right The death of his only son by drowning in 
inese daugh# 1912 is the last entry in the book. 
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How to build a span in 5 days | 


at only $2.00 per square foot 





Building the first Americanized Prestressed- 
Concrete Bridge. Crane which exceeds 
designed load capacity of the bridge oper- 
ates safely on the unfinished span before 
its concrete slab has been laid or lateral 
prestressing applied. 

The bridge, located in Madison County. 
Tennessee, was designed by Bryan zn. 
Dozier, of Nashville... built by Madisor 
County Highway Dept. under supervision 
of Edwin C. Roger’, County Enginees 
Concrete blocks by Nashville Breeko Block 
& Tile Co. 


Swinging the assembled concrete beams 
into place to form the deck cover for the 
bridge. Beams are only 115%” deep. 


IN OCTOBER the first Prestressed-Concrete Bridge in the United States 
was put in service. Its roadway, designed for a 15-ton load, was of an 
entirely new design which permitted amazing speed of construction and 
cost only $2.00 per square foot. With the experience gained, it is esti- 
mated that similar spans to be built will be erected in five days —ready 
for traffic in 14 days—and at an even lower cost. 

The span is made up of beams formed of machine-made concrete blocks 
laid horizontally with mortar joints. Two Roebling Prestressed-Concrete 
Galvanized Strands running through longitudinal holes in the blocks were 
placed under tension, converting each beam into a self-contained mono- 
lithic concrete unit. After the beams were erected in place, the span was 
covered with a continuous, mesh-reinforced concrete slab and laterally 
prestressed when the concrete had cured to strength. 

Americanized Prestressed-Concrete, employing special cold drawn steel 
wire and specially designed fittings, is an exclusive Roebling development. 
It makes available a new construction material with an exceptional strength- 
weight ratio...a material economical in itself and a real time-saver! Its 
potentials quickly recognized, it has already been adopted in several 
structures, including use for floors and roof of a large commercial building 
now under construction. 

The Roebling engineering staff is ready to help your engineers work out 
problems connected with new applications for Prestressed-Concrete. 


e 
ssn senor Talay 0S Rocking. / 
LEAT, 


AND WIRE PRODUCTS... 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. * Boston, 51 Sleeper St. * Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt Rd. * Cincinnati, 
3253 Fredonia Ave. * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Ave., N.E. * Denver, 4801 Jackson St. * 
Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd. * Los Angeles, 216 S. Alameda St. * New York, 19 Rector St. 
*% Philadelphia, 12 S. 12th St. * San Francisco, 1740 Seventeenth St. * Seattle, 900 First Ave., S. 























Solid materials 
flow like liquids 


To secure continuous flow feeding of mate- 
rial by weight and to overcome the difficulty 
in pouring powdered material, a Gravimetric 
Feeder, manufactured by the Syntron Com- 
pany, can be used to speed up material han- 
dling. This unit consists of a vibratory feeder 
arranged for suspension mounting anda scale- 
suspended, constant speed belt conveyor. 


For the accurate functioning of this feeder, 
a controller, consisting of two Ohmite rheo- 
stats and a Bodine reversible motor, is used. 
The motor is actuated by underweight or 
overweight contacts on the scale. These 
either speed up or slow down the discharge of 
the feeder to correct any variation in weight 
of the material on the conveyor belt. 

This is one of thousands of applications 
where reliable Bodine motors are doing an 
outstanding job. Almost a half-century’s ex- 
perience in designing and building quality 
fractional horsepower motors is at your serv- 
ice. Write for information. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Arm Japan Now 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


IGH among the many mortal errors 
H of the Truman Administration 
which have contributed to the hideous 
tragedy of Korea is the failure to 
permit Japan to rearm and to make 
with that country a hard and fast mili- 
tary alliance. Two weeks ago Gen. 
Robert L. Eichelberger made a con- 
vincing plea for Japanese rearmament 
in this magazine. Earlier, in his book, 
“Our Jungle Road to Tokyo,” 
he asserted his conviction 
that the Japanese could not 
only be trusted but that 
“Japan’s security and our 
own are now indivisible.” 
Eichelberger is no profes- 
sional diplomat or political 
strategist of battles long ago. 
He was the great com- 
mander of the great Eighth 
Army—the army that is now = 
battered by the Chinese hordes to 
which mistaken American diplomacy 
turned over the dominance of Asia. 

The creation of a Japanese army is 
a matter so obviously in the interest 
of the United States and the free 
world that the average rational person 
might wonder why it has been so long 
neglected. That is, he might wonder if 
he had not learned that the obvious is 
what our President and State Depart- 
ment seem to have been missing for a 
long time. General MacArthur has also 
been at fault in this delay. 

There are probably two or three 
million fit and battle-trained soldiers 
in Japan subject, now, as always, to 
the commands of the emperor. There 
are many thousands of trained officers. 
These soldiers could be cheaply fed 
and maintained. Japan is a country 
which is easy to organize. It had the 
best shipyards and manufacturing fa- 
cilities in Asia, equipment which has 
been injured by our ill-advised poli- 
cies, but which can be redeemed. The 
Japanese people are not possessed of 
the worn spirits and wasted will to 
fight so characteristic of much of West- 
ern Europe. They will not need a navy 
because we have our own. We shall 
have to provide air power, radar, and 
similar equipment for some time. 


APAN is a natural ally of the United 
States and England. All three of 
these nations have been maritime 
powers, industrially minded, and quick 
to learn. All three have salt water be- 





tween them and all possible enemies. 

There are important conditions that 
must apply to such a rearmament. We 
shall have to work through the em- 
peror, who commands the loyalty of 
his people and who, according to 
every source of my information, is 
thoroughly loyal to the United States. 
With that assurance we shall have to 
let the Japanese carry out the rearma- 
ment in their own way with 
material and technical aid 
and assistance from us. 

As to whether we can 
trust Japan, the following 
opinion of Eichelberger con- 
firms what I have learned 
from many sources: 

“Can Japan Be Trusted? 
This question has _ been 
largely answered by Japan’s 
cooperation since the begin- 
ning of the Korean war. Our troops in 
the occupation of Japan have been 
sent to fight on the Asiatic mainland 
and that conquered country has been 
used as a supply base. Has there been 
a parallel in history? ... We must not 
forget also that Japan has no middle 
course and that self-interest enters 
the picture. It stands at the crossroads, 
and its future lies with the democra- 
cies or with Russia. The great major- 
ity of Japanese fear and hate Russia. 
On the other hand, there has been 
built up in Japan a respect and friend- 
ship among the majority for America. 
Yes—Japan can be trusted.” 


H=RE is no time to go through the 

tortuous processes of United Na- 
tions consent to a treaty providing for 
rearmament and alliance of Japan with 
us and perhaps with Britain and the 
Commonwealths. Nor can the objec- 
tions of the Soviet be a bar. Russia 
has sacrificed every claim for partici- 
pation in the making of a peace treaty 
and should no longer be a factor 
in our relations with Japan. The 
provision against rearmament in the 
Japanese Constitution ‘should _ be 
quickly annulled. Nor can the fears 
and objections of other Asiatic people 
be regarded as serious objections. 
This setting up of a Japanese bastion 
against Communism and the assurance 
of our lines of defense are matters 
of immediate American necessity and 
self-preservation. Further delay would 
be criminal neglect. 








Newsweek, December 18, 1954 
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Make it a 
KEY TO YOUR LUCKY STARS: 1. Jack Benny = Fat: > ‘Wappy-Go-Lucky‘Christmas! 
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